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SCALOGRAM ANALYSIS OF CATHOLIC 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE NEGRO 


I. Introduction 


The committee on Catholic Opinion Study in the Department 
of Sociology at The Catholic University of America attempted 
an extensive survey of Catholic opinion on selected issues in 
1949. This poll, the second opinion study made by the committee, 
was administered to Catholics in most major areas of the United 
States with the assistance of forty-two volunteer cooperators.' 
A total of 3862 usable returns were obtained on the racial atti- 
tude items in Survey II, of which 1677 came from student and 
2185 from non-student groups. The present discussion of the 
scale analysis of racial attitude items in Survey II is based upon 
returns from non-student groups exclusively. 


II. Scalogram Analysis of Non-Student Responses 


Research workers in the field of attitude and opinion meas- 
urement are daily faced with two critical problems: first, how 
to determine whether questions on a given issue convey a single 
meaning for the universe of people polled or tested ; and, second- 
ly, how to quantify qualitative results so that standard mathe- 
matical analysis can be applied. In an effort to minimize these 


1 Readers will find a detailed statement of the purposes of the study 
and a description of the procedures used in Publication R-1 of the com- 
mittee, “Toward a Catholic Opinion Study; Preliminary Report on Survey 
I” (mimeographed, December 1948). Additional information on the survey, 
as well as specific breakdowns of returns, may be found in the following 
publications: Publication R-2 of the committee, “The Rating of Advertence 
to Moral and Religious Implications of Social Issues Presented in an 
Opinion Survey” (mimeographed, December 1948); Thomas J. Harte, 
C.Ss.R., “Catholic Education as a Factor in Catholic Opinion,” THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, X (1949), 13-30; Frederick J. 
Dougherty, “Differentials in American Catholic Opinion on the Admission of 
Displaced Persons to the United States” (unpublished Master’s dissertation, 
The Catholic University of America, 1949); and C. J. Nuesse, “The 
Opinions of Catholics on Euthanasia,” which will appear shortly in the 
American Ecclesiastical Review. Publication S-1 of the committee, “Pre- 
liminary Report on Survey II” (mimeographed, December 1950) presents 
a general description of the content of the latest survey, in addition to a 
description of respondents who participated. 
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difficulties for the survey, the committee on Catholic Opinion 
Study agreed to experiment with a relatively new form of scale 
construction which promised to solve both problems. The “scalo- 
gram” technique was first devised by Louis Guttman about 1940, 
and later used by him and his colleagues in their work with the 
Research Branch of the Information and Education Division in 
the War Department, in its studies of the American soldiers.’ 
The battery of questions finally adopted for Survey II on atti- 
tudes toward the Negro closely resembles the older “social dis- 
tance scale” of Bogardus, yet the underlying assumptions of the 
scalogram technique are quite different.’ It is necessary to warn 
the reader at this point that Guttman’s theory of scale analysis 
is still in an experimental stage. It was adopted for this survey 
on the assumption that it is a valid approach to attitude meas- 
urement; no attempt will be made to prove its accuracy. 


The most distinctive feature of the scalogram approach is 
that it dispenses with the need of a laboratory ranking of items 
on a continuum as a test of scalability, substituting instead the 
ranking of respondents. In Guttman’s own words: “a set of 
items of common content [constitutes] a scale if a person with 
a higher rank than another person is just as high or higher on 
every item than the other person.” * Configuration of responses 
on a series of attitude or opinion items is, therefore, an imme- 
diate practical test of the scalability of that universe of items 
for the particular universe of respondents. Ideally, respondents 
who record a favorable answer to question four in a ranked 
series of eight items, necessarily occupy a higher rank order 


than respondents who answer only questions one, two, and three 


favorably. Furthermore, a respondent’s answers on each ques- 
tion should be reproducible from his scale score, assuming the 
existence of a scalable universe of items; a respondent with a 
score of four on a series of eight items would show a favorable 


2 Louis Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling Qualitative Data,” American 
Sociological Review, IX (1944), 139-50; “The Quantification of a Class 
of Attributes: A Theory and Method of Scale Construction,” The Predic- 
tion of Personal Adjustment, ed. by P. Horst et. al. (New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1941), pp. 319-48; and particularly his “The 
Basis for Scalogram Analysis,” Measurement and Prediction, Vol. IV of 
Studies in Social Psychology in World War II, ed. Samuel A. Stouffer 
et. al. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950), pp. 60-90. 

3 Emory S. Bogardus, “A Social Distance Scale,” Sociology and Social 
Research, XVII (1932-33), 265-71. 


4 Guttman, “The Basis for Scalogram Analysis,” op. cit., p. 62. 
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response on the first four questions, and an unfavorable response 
on the last four. Since the individual items on a true scale have 
a cumulative quality, the easier items are contained implicitly 
in the more difficult. This point can be best described by an apt 
illustration from Stouffer.’ A hypothetical scale of stature might 
comprise the following three items: 


1. Are you over 6 feet tall? Yes... No... 
2. Are you over 5 feet 6inchestall? Yes... No... 
3. Are you over 5 feet tall? Yes... No... 


A respondent who checks “yes” on 1, must also check “yes” on 
2 and 3. A score of two on the above scale would immediately 
indicate that the respondent had checked “yes” on 1 and 2, and 
“no” on 3. A technical statement of this condition is that in 
a scalable universe of attributes, each item shall be a function 
of the persons’ ranks.*° 


Since perfect scales of qualitative data will never be achieved 
in practice, in the sense that all respondents will fall into the 
expected clear-cut response patterns, a technique has been 
worked out to determine the degree of deviation from perfec- 
tion. This measurement is called the “coefficient of reproduci- 
bility,” which is defined as “the empirical relative frequency 
with which the values of the attributes do correspond to the 
proper intervals of a quantitative variable.” * Scales with a co- 
efficient of reproducibility of 90 per cent or better of perfect 
scales are regarded as adequate.*® 


Procedures for determining the coefficient of reproducibility 
are already well developed.* The analysis of responses on racial 
attitude items which follows is based upon an adaptation of one 
of these procedures, the “scalogram board” technique. 

The first step in this analysis was to select at random a 
sample of 100 completed opinionnaires from the total universe 


5 Samuel A. Stouffer, “An Overview of the Contributions to Scaling 
and Scale Theory,” Measurement and Prediction, Vol. IV of Studies in 
Social Psychology in World War II, ed. Samuel A. Stouffer et. al. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1950), p. 10. 

* Guttman, “The Basis for Scalogram Analysis,” op. cit., p. 62. 

7 Ibid., p. 64. 8 Ibid. 

® Edward A. Suchmann, “The Scalogram Board Technique for Scale 
Analysis,” Measurement and Prediction, op. cit., pp. 91-121; Louis Gutt- 
man, “The Cornell Technique for Scale and Intensity Analysis,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, VII (1947), 247-80; Ward H. 
Goodenough, “A Technique for Scale Analysis,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, IV (1944), 179-90. 
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of inclusion, namely 2185, and to record the responses of each 
respondent for all six items on racial attitudes. The specific 
items included were as follows in the order in which they ap- 
peared on the opinionnaire form. Marginal numbers have been 
added for convenience in identification and scoring. 


Place a cross (X) before those statements below with which 
you agree, and a zero (O) before those with which you do not 
agree. 


1. [J This country has already done too much for the Negro. 


2. — We should be willing to let Negroes share our churches 
the same as anybody else. 


3. [] We should be willing to let Negroes share our schools 
the same as anybody else. 


4. [] Negroes should be allowed to compete fairly for the 
same job with white people. 


5. [] Negroes should be allowed to buy or rent homes any 
place they want to. 


6. [1] We should do all we can to help the Negro but he should 
keep his place. 


Two points should be noted about this series of items. The first 
is that favorable responses on Items 1 and 6 are represented by 
a negative symbol (O), and on Item 2 to 5 inclusive by a posi- 
tive symbol (X). The second point concerns the order of the 


_ items. Tabulation of favorable response frequencies on each item, 


for the sample of 100, showed that the items occur on the opin- 
ionnaire in the logical ascending rank order, assuming that the 
items have sufficient internal consistency to constitute a scale. 
This effect was not intended in the construction of the final 
draft of this section, and with the data available it is impossible 
to measure the effects of this organization of items on the an- 
swers given by respondents. The variation in symbols used to 
indicate favorable responses undoubtedly reduced the possibility 
of error due to placement of items in rank order of favorable- 
ness, but there is no assurance that all error was thus completely 
eliminated. An entirely different configuration of responses 
might have resulted if the items included had been scrambled. 

Tabulation of responses for the sample of 100 resulted in the 
following breakdown (Table 1). 
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TABLE 1 


Number and Percentage of Favorable Responses on Racial 
Attitude Items for 100 Non-Student Respondents 


Favorable Responses Number Percentage 
On six items 22 22.0 
On five items 44 44.0 
On four items 70 70.0 
On three items 78 78.0 
On two items 86 86.0 
On one item 92 92.0 
On none 8 8.0 


Three respondents, comprising 3.0 per cent of the total sample, 
recorded no favorable attitudes on any items, and unfavorable 
attitudes on all or some. Five respondents (5.0 per cent) failed 
to check any item in the series. 

Having recorded the responses of respondents in the sample, 
the next step was to determine the number of errors for each 
person on the basis of his scale score. This was done by an 
adaptation of the scalogram board technique, by means of which 
respondents are arranged in rank order of favorableness. Those 
favorable on six items were assigned a position above those with 
five favorable responses, those favorable on five over those on 
only four, etc. Both favorable and unfavorable responses are 
recorded in a definite order: favorable responses run from the 
item with the lowest positive frequency to that with the highest 
(Item 6 to 1) ; unfavorable responses run from the highest nega- 
tive frequency to the lowest (again Item 6 to 1). The response 
pattern on racial attitudes, when arranged in this order, con- 
stituted a figure approximating a parallelogram. Space limita- 
tions make it impossible to reproduce the exact distribution of 


Seale Favorable Unfavorable 
Type Responses Responses 
Q654321 654321 
Xx X X X X X 
x ZX 
ax SES 
2 
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responses from this analysis in graphic form; the preceding 
illustration of a perfect scale type, based on the racial attitude 
items in the survey, is included to illustrate the mean phases of 
the problem. 

The number of errors in any answer category is determined 
by the cutting-point of that category. In a perfect scale all re- 
sponses on any item will fall between the cutting-points of that 
item. Responses which fall outside the cutting-point range, and 
those that fail to fall within it, are counted as errors. The ap- 
plication of this basic criterion to the sample of returns (ex- 
cluding the five respondents who failed to check any responses) 
yielded the following results: 

number of errors 


Coefficient of reproducibility — number of questions x number of respondents 


63 
6x95 


== .89 


Although the coefficient of reproducibility obtained closely 
approximates the minimum standard (.90) established by Gutt- 
man, and there is a possibility that this margin of error could 
be reduced still further, several other criteria must be met be- 
fore scalability is definitely established. The number of separate 
item categories, for example, should be more numerous than 
those employed in the present case. A ten item series, par- 
ticularly where the response categories are dichotomous, seems 
to be a minimum desideratum.'’’ Furthermore, the occurrence of 
a block of errors comprising five responses indicates that there 
is, in the sample, a non-scale type of response pattern. These 
undesirable qualifications in the racial attitude responses seem 
to warrant the conclusion that there is insufficient evidence of 
consistency in the items, and consequently that this cannot be 
justifiably called a true scale for non-student respondents in 
Survey II. 

However, since the results of this sample analysis approxi- 
mate a scale so closely, and since the rank ordering of responses 
for all 2185 respondents follows the same pattern substantially, 
it may be inferred legitimately that this series of items con- 
stitutes a “quasi-scale.” '! This means that, in effect, although 
a person’s responses cannot be derived from his scale score, yet 

10 Suchmann, op. cit., pp. 117-20. 


| 


11 Edward A. Suchmann, “The Utility of Scalogram Analysis,” Jleas- 
urement and Prediction, op. cit., pp. 159-63. 
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this score may be used for correlation with outside variables. 
Thus the quasi-scale has, for the purpose of this study, all the 
mathematical advantages of a scale. On this hypothesis a simple 
weighting scheme was devised which is based directly on the 
number and rank order of the items. Those who omitted to 
answer this block of questions (70 or .3 per cent) were elim- 
inated from further calculations. For the remainder (2115), 
those who checked no favorable response were scored O, those 
with one right were scored 1, with two favorable responses 2, 
and so on to 6. This device simplified both the classification and 
interpretation of these complex data. 


Ill. Analysis of Responses on Racial Attitude Items 


Final breakdowns of returns in which all or some items in 
* the series on racial attitudes were checked, yielded the follow- 
ing interesting results (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 


Distribution of Non-Student Respondents 
By Scale Scores 


Scale Percentage 
Score Number of Total 

6 362 17.1 

5 441 20.9 

4 558 26.4 

3 275 13.0 

2 193 9.1 

1 184 8.7 

0 102 4.8 
Total 2115 100.0 


The large proportion of responses on higher score levels is the 
most striking feature of this distribution. The mean score for 
the whole group is 3.8, and one in every four respondents, ap- 
proximately, indicated a favorable attitude on more than two 
items. Speculation as to factors involved in this unexpected 
result would be idle at this point, and the reader should be re- 
minded of a caution suggested elsewhere. The people polled in 
this survey are probably more representative of a limited seg- 
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ment of the Catholic population than of that population as a 
whole. 

With regard to the preferences manifested by respondents 
in their attitudes toward acceptance of the Negro, several points 
are worthy of comment. Comparatively few people (4.8 per 
cent) refused to accept the minimum position that this country 
has not done too much for the Negro. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the vast majority of respondents would approve 
a general policy of helping the Negro. The second item, which 
states, ‘‘We should be willing to let Negroes share our churches 
the same as anybody else,” obtained a favorable response of 
86.5 per cent of all respondents, while the third item, ‘We should 
be willing to let Negroes share our schools the same as anybody 
else,” was scored favorably by 77.4 per cent of the respondents. 
Whatever the interpretation placed on the wording of these items, 
a surprisingly large number of respondents expresed a favor- 
able attitude on both, although an appreciable number (9.0 per 
cent) who favored sharing churches were unfavorable on the 
question of sharing our schools with Negroes. 

Equality of whites and Negroes in competition for jobs was 
a much more critical issue for many respondents. On the state- 
ment, ““Negroes should be allowed to compete fairly for the same 
job with white people,” 64.4 per cent registered a favorable, 
and 35.6 per cent an unfavorable, attitude. This means that even 
some of those who favored the right of the Negro to admission 
into schools, were opposed to job competition. Although almost 
two-thirds of all respondents expressed a favorable attitude on 
this question, yet the large unfavorable response highlights once 
again the importance of the economic aspects of the race 
question. 

Equality for the Negro in his choice of a place to live pro- 
duced, as might be expected a reversal in the response pattern. 
On Item 5, which states that ‘““Negroes should be allowed to buy 
or rent homes any place they want to,” only 38.0 per cent ap- 
proved, and 62.0 per cent disapproved. This item was obviously 
beyond the racial tolerance limit of many. Over one half of 
those willing to grant religious equality to the Negro in our 
churches and schools, and 26.0 per cent of those who would con- 
cede him job equality, refused to grant him freedom in his choice 
of a place to live, identifying this, perhaps, with social equality. 

On the last item, which restates a time-worn racialist cliché, 
only 17.1 per cent of all respondents reacted favorably. ‘“We 
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should do all we can to help the Negro but he should keep his 
place,” received less favorable and more unfavorable responses 
than any other item in the series. This unfavorable reaction 
may be explained partially, perhaps, by its close proximity to 
the question on freedom of residence for the Negro, in that the 
latter may have reminded respondents of the need for limita- 
tions to the freedom to be given Negroes. Or, perhaps, some 
unthinkingly used the same symbol as in previous items. The 
verification of these mitigating possibilities, and they are nu- 
merous, can be achieved only by further tests of question order, 
word arrangement, etc. It is not unlikely, however, that the 
net result of such special investigations would be that approxi- 
mately 83.0 per cent of the Catholics in this universe believe 
that “the Negro should keep his place.” 


IV. Conclusion 


The results of a scalogram analysis of responses from a ran- 
dom sample of 100 non-student opinionnaires pointed to certain 
deficiencies in the response pattern, indicating that, for the non- 
student groups as a whole, a true scale does not exist for this 
particular universe of items on racial attitudes. There is suffi- 
cient justification, however, for its classification as a quasi- 
scale, and for applying weights to the items in the rank order 
indicated by response frequencies. Classifications of responses 
are thereby facilitated, and quantitative analyses become 
possible. 

As regards the rank ordering of racial attitudes, it was 
found that the vast majority of respondents approved what may 
be called “religious equality” for the Negro, and a somewhat 
smaller majority approved of economic equality. On the two 
final items, which approached the area of social equality, a 
minority of respondents reflected a favorable attitude. These 
findings seem to be in substantial agreement with the findings 
of other studies on racial attitudes.’* 


THOMAS J. HARTE, C.Ss.R. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


12 See Bogardus, op. cit.; Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(3rd ed.; New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944), I, pp. 60-1, 587-8; 
Gardner Murphy and Rensis Likert, Public Opinion and the Individual 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938), pp. 132-38. 
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A SURVEY OF OPINIONS ON THE 
INDUSTRY COUNCIL PLAN 


For the past several years one question that has repeatedly 
been submitted to the Industry Council Plan Committee of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society is: Why do we not enlist 
the cooperation of experts in the field of labor, management, 
economics, and sociology in our efforts to work out the defini- 
tion and applications of the principles of the Industry Council 
Plan? The consistent answer has been that we are not ready 
to do this, since our own ideas on the subject are not too clear 
and many areas of disagreement still exist. One may question 
the adequacy of this answer since the Industry Council Plan, 
if it is ever adopted, will not be imposed by a small group which 
has crystallized its thinking, but will be worked out by the in- 
terested parties themselves, assisted by experts in various fields. 
Hence it seems desirable to find >sut, to some extent at least, 
what the experts are thinking. This is the object of the survey 
reported here. 

A questionnaire was sent to 131 persons known to be either 
industrial sociologists or interested in labor-management rela- 
tions: seventy-nine from thirty-four colleges or universities; 
eighteen from labor and management groups; and thirty-four 
writers, lecturers, analysts, and so on, not readily identifiable 
with either group. Twenty-five questionnaires were returned, 
of which twenty (15 per cent) were usable for this survey: 


- sixteen from fifteen colleges or universities; two from labor and: 


management groups; one from the writer group; and one un- 
known. Of the twenty, nine are industrial sociologists, one 
secondarily ; five are economists, including one labor economist; 
there is also a sociologist, a political sociologist, a workers edu- 
cator, a social worker, and two not specified. 

All but four of the respondents preferred that their com- 
ments remain anonymous. Therefore it seems desirable to keep 
confidential all the names of the respondents and of their col- 
leges and universities. However, a few facts about the latter 
may be of some assistance in interpretation. Of the fifteen col- 
leges and universities, eight are state schools; the seven others 
are under private auspices other than Catholic. Catholic insti- 
tutions were omitted from the survey because a primary interest 
was to discover what non-Catholics think of the Plan. Concern- 
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ing enrollments, two of the private and one of the state schools 
have less than 5,000 students; four of the private and two of 
the state schools are in the 5,000-10,000 student group; and one 
of the private and five of the state schools have over 10,000 
students. The list of 131 persons was compiled from recent 
bibliographies, and from consulting the membership lists of the 
American Sociological Society and the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association. In compiling the list, selection was made 
so as to include at least one name from each university and 
college known to have a research program in industrial relations. 

This is evidently a modest study: the sample is small, not 
all are industrial sociologists, and the results are not statis- 
tically significant. But the fact that almost half the university 
and college group is represented leads us to believe that the 
trends shown will be of interest, though not conclusive. 

Our questionnaire contained brief explanations of the eight 
principles as well as the fifth revised tentative definition of the 


TABLE I — Extent of Knowledge of the Industry Council Plan 


4 


Industry Council Plan. First we asked the respondents to read 
these and then indicate the extent of their knowledge. The 
results are presented in Table I. Ten never had heard of it, 
five had seen occasional references, and only four said they were 
“rather familiar” with it. We further asked whether they had 
ever had occasion to give public expression to the Plan. From 


TABLE II — Public Expressions on the Plan 


YES NO 
Served on a panel, gave a paper? ............20008- 1 19 
Discussed in your classes, occasionally? ............ 4 15* 
Published anything on the Plan? .................. 3 17 


Table II it is seen that four of the nineteen engaged in teaching 
had discussed it in class, three had published material related 
to it, and one had given a paper on the subject. 

Concerning the eight principles, we asked two questions: 


* One not engaged in teaching. 
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Do you agree with the principle? and, Do you think it is good 
for labor-management relations?! If we divide the answers 
as given in Table III into three groups, we find, considering only 


TABLE III 
Agreement or Disagreement with Principles and Applications 
Principle Agree with the Princples? Good for L-M Relations? 
YES NO No Opinion YES NO No Opinion 
1. General welfare ...... a7 § 3 14 0 6 
2. Moral reform «....... 16 0 4 14 #1 5 
3. Bubsidiarity ......... 10 5 5 ll 8 6 
|. a 9 5 6 8 3 9 
7 #4 9 6 $8 11 
6. Public-legal status .... 8 5 7 5 5 10 
7. Limited stateintervention 6 8 6 5 7 8 
8. Organic structure ...... 6 9 5 4 6 10 


those with opinions, that 1) there was greatest agreement with 
the principles of general welfare, moral reform, and subsi- 
diarity; 2) there was average agreement on autonomy, liberty, 
and public-legal status; and 3) there was least agreement on 
limited state intervention and organic structure. Although the 
figures are not identical for the second question — good for 
labor-management relations? — the rank order is the same but 
with greater doubts as shown by the larger number of “no 
opinions” all along the line. 

In an attempt to determine whether the group as a whole 
was inclined favorably or unfavorably to the Industry Council 
Plan, the question was asked: “What is your general reaction 
to the Industry Council Plan as a plan of social and economic 
reorganization?” From an analysis of these answers, combined 
with the answers as recorded in Table III, it appears that four 
of the respondents can be considered rather favorably disposed 


1There were some questions and comments on the principles. One 
disagreed that “organic structure” is a principle. Several indicated that 
a “yes-or no” answer was not possible. Another questioned the word 
“good,” saying “Good labor-management relations are not an ultimate 
end. ‘Good’ for whom?” One questioned “true” before the definition of 
liberty. One thought the questions on “liberty” and “autonomy” were 
“leading questions.” One sweepingly rejected them all: “I am particularly 
displeased by the irresponsibility shown in labeling as ‘principles’ a series 
of statements which are replete with undefined terms, value judgments, 
and assorted tricks worthy of an artist in propaganda.” In general, there 
were fewer “no opinions” on principles than on applications. (See Table 
III.) 
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to the plan since they gave favorable comments and also checked 
13-16 “Yes” answers. At the other end of the scale, seven 
others are considered unfavorably disposed, judging from their 
comments and the fact that they checked only four (or less) 
“Yes” answers. In between, there is a group of four leaning to 
favor (9-12 “Yes” answers) and five leaning to disfavor (5-8 
“Yes” answers). Over all, the division is eight favorable, and 
twelve unfavorable. Seven of the nine industrial sociologists 
are in the latter group. If it be argued that this result is ex- 
plainable in terms of lack of knowledge of the Plan, it must be 
pointed out that in each large division there are two who stated 
that they were “rather familiar’ with it. 

The comments of the respondents are very enlightening and 
helpful. To illustrate, we have grouped them according to atti- 
tude toward the Plan. Here is what those favorable to the Plan 
have to say: 

“TI believe the principle is good. Its success in practice de- 
pends primarily upon whether the majority of the people can 
be convinced of its desirability and, further, whether the coun- 
cils can be incorporated in the existing social, economic, and 
political system without any breach with fundamental tradi- 
tion. As to the first condition, experience with similar joint 
agencies for cooperation in this country is not too encouraging. 
In both our own and foreign countries, management as well as 
labor, at least unions, have tended to oppose the establishment 
of effective joint organizations on the ground that both have 
feared they might interfere with functions which they consider 
traditionally theirs. But this is not to say that they could not 
be convinced that the system can bring great benefits to man- 
agement, labor, and the public alike.... [The second condition], 
incorporation of your plan in our existing legal and political 
system would prove more difficult in this country than it has 
in other countries where it has not been easy either. This is 
primarily due to our rather unique labor-relations law. Realiza- 
tion of the plan, in my opinion, will not be possible without some 
fundamental changes of this law (which does not necessarily 
mean reorganization of our economic and social life. Coopera- 
tion among citizens is an old American philosophy). This is to 
a large extent a political problem. Its satisfactory solution will 
depend, in no small degree, on the choice of the proper time 
for action.” 

Other comments by those favorable to the plan are these: 
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“My inclination would be to favor little War Labor Boards with 
membership and structure closely paralleling the national and 
regional boards...” and “I believe in it [the Industry Council 
Plan] as a voluntary plan for such industries or portions of in- 
dustries as wish to experiment.” 

Among those who are somewhat less favorable are found 
these comments: “I thing Industry Councils can help in some 
areas of mutual interest such as welfare, social security, health, 
etc., but I am concerned about the degree to which they might 
emasculate or become substitutes for collective bargaining con- 
trolled by legislation such as the Wagner Act.” Again: “Re- 
organization is certainly necessary, but ICP fails to provide 
adequately for controls over councils: too much like NRA in this 
respect. The councils could too easily become super-powerful and 
not publicly responsible organizations. I should amend the de- 
scription [the tentative descriptive definition of ICP] by more 
explicitly giving Congress power to review, initiate, amend, or 
veto any council plans.” Another has a favorable reaction, 
“qualified by a fear of social stratification”; and still another is 
favorable but sees at least three difficulties: ““Equal representa- 
tion of labor and management is a patent contradiction of de- 
mocracy, but may be justified on other grounds; there is danger 
here of archaic notions of private property that do not fit cor- 
porate enterprise; and the economic consequences of industry- 
wide decisions need careful study.” 

From the group classified as “somewhat opposed” come com- 
ments such as this: “Such fundamental issues of social organiza- 


. tion, and particularly the distribution and control of power are 


involved, that a brief comment is impossible. I have grave con- 
cern over concentration of economic and political power in a 
monolithic state. But I have also certain deep reservations about 
the establishment of autonomous corporate bodies which might 
possibly have the effect of accelerating the current drift toward 
formal collective control of wider and wider areas of human 
activities. I suspect that such a Plan would undoubtedly serve to 
facilitate union-management relations in many areas and to re- 
duce present tensions, at least in the short run. I am more 
concerned, however, for the implications concerning the exer- 
cise of democratic controls over the society as a whole, once 
these corporate entities are established with the result that the 
entire society tends to become organized and stratified on a 
class-interest basis.” 
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Another says this: “My general reaction is rejection of the 
Plan as it is as a whole. As I interpret it, it constitutes a sub- 
stitution for the present governmental structure, despite its 
alleged quasi-nature. The governmental structure as it presently 
is constituted is obviously weak at certain points, but it bears 
the flexibility that permits compromise and adjustment in the 
future....”’ Another in this category of “somewhat opposed” 
says, “On the whole, I am not too sanguine as to its acceptance 
or results,” and still another states that “My first impression 
is that this plan smacks somewhat of a totalitarian approach. 
It would seem to me that a truly democratic approach would be 
through free collective bargaining... with each group having 
the right to its own council room and the making of its own 
decisions.... Although it is a good thing for labor and man- 
agement to cooperate in many spheres, such groups as you pro- 
pose do not (as far as I can see) give either a free autonomous 
hand in its own future.” Another raises this question: “If the 
quasi-public nature of the Plan is followed, how avoid certain 
of the present difficulties already inherent in government?” and 
adds: “Represented of purely economic or occupational interests 
would water down the present breadth of function of political 
activity, a consequence I would not favor.” A last comment from 
this group has this to say: “I find it hard to see what construc- 
tive purpose could be served by this proposal. The crucial prob- 
lem in labor-management relations seems to be changing defini- 
tions of what is the fair share of the proceeds and the control 
of industry, and I see no advantage to be gained in setting up 
a body which could not control these changes. Also, how easy it 
would be in such a scheme to work out differences by joining to- 
gether against the consumer who would be unprotected against 
their monopoly.” 

Finally, the group most opposed produced the sharpest com- 
ment. For example: “Its implications I find quite horrible to 
contemplate, the more so since men of good will, like yourself, 
will find support not only from among the gullible and innocent. 
If we are to put an end to labor-management troubles only by 
entering the corporative state — however slowly or partially — 
‘good’ labor-management relations will have cost us too much. 
As a freedom-loving American I am sure you would yourself 
heartily dislike subjecting yourself to the sort of society, eco- 
nomic government, etc., to which these neo-guilds would in- 
evitably bring us all.” 
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An economist takes issue with sociologists: “It would impose 
too much organization on the community and give too much 
authority to bodies that are bound to be particularistic and nar- 
row in their point of view. It overlooks the fact that boundary 
lines between industries are not clear and that many enterprises 
would be in several industries and subject to several councils 
and their more or less conflicting rules. It is strange for sociolo- 
gists to propose a scheme that pays so little attention to the 
existing sociological knowledge — that would impose organiza- 
tion on the community instead of guiding the growth of existing 
organizations, and that would tend to disrupt many existing 
organizations. Experience with the Whitley Councils in England 
shows that organizations for which there is little demand do 
not attract interest and do not function. But I am startled that 
such a proposal as this should come from sociologists. Ap- 
parently their science has taught them little.” 

One is opposed to the plan because he believes that “indus- 
trial peace will gradually develop out of existing trends,” and 
another feels that ‘further evolution is necessary; but the In- 
dustry Council Plan would stagnate progress and retard increase 
in the standard of living by substituting a political mechanism 
based on the average level of intelligence for a mechanism which 
permits superior skill to have a large impact.” 

Those are some of the comments. This is not the place to 
spell out in detail the answers to some of the objections. But, 
since some of the comments seem to be based on misconceptions, 
a few remarks may be in order. For example, the Plan does 
‘not lead us to the corporate state because of the democratic 
safeguards at all levels and since the structure is not political, 
but socio-economic; that is, the political structure would con- 
tinue with the industry council structure side by side. Again, 
those who favor the Plan do not insist that a blueprint be drawn 
which is to be imposed on the community; rather, they are in 
general agreement that, if it is to grow at all, it must grow 
out of existing groups. Further, complete control by the coun- 
cils at the local level would probably not be the pattern; more 
probably, unions and management would remain independent 
for matters not categorized as “common interests” but rather 
as “conflicting claims’? — the latter could be handled by col- 
lective bargaining as at present. But there are other comments 
and questions which are certainly worthy of further study; in 
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fact, some of them have been submitted to our committee pre- 
viously and are at present under study. 

After asking the respondents their reaction to the Plan, we 
asked them to indicate what they thought the reaction of labor 
and management would be, first, with thorough knowledge of 
the Plan and second, with present knowledge. Their answers 
appear in Table IV and show, briefly, that this group feels that, 


TABLE IV — Opinion as to Reaction of Labor and Management 
if both had a thorough knowledge of the Plan, and assuming 
present knowledge 


Reaction of Labor Reaction of Management 


Thorough : Present Thorough : Present 
Opinion Knowledge : Knowledge Knowledge : Knowledge 

of Plan : of Plan of Plan : of Plan 
1. Very favorable 0 0 1 0 
2. Somewhat favorable 3 3 4 2 
3. Neutral 2 2 1 2 
4. Somewhat opposed 4 6 4 2 
5. Very opposed 9* 0 8* 5 
No opinion 2 9 2 9 

Average of opinions 4.2 3.3 3.8 3.9 


with thorough knowledge of the Plan, labor would be some- 
where between “‘somewhat opposed” and “very opposed,” where- 
as management would be between “neutral” and ‘somewhat 
opposed” with leanings toward the latter. Under present knowl- 
edge, labor would be close to “neutral” and management in 
about the same position as under thorough knowledge. It should 
be noted, however, that in this latter tabulation, almost half of 
the group are listed as having “no opinion.” 

What are the conclusions of this survey? They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. There is a considerable lack of information about the 
Industry Council Plan among these industrial sociologists and 
others interested in labor-management relations covered in this 
survey. It has also been suggested that the somewhat small re- 
sponse may be partially explained by this factor, especially since 
a stamped, addressed envelope was enclosed, a follow-up post- 
card was used, and an offer was made to send a second ques- 
tionnaire if the first had been misplaced. 


* One between 4 and 5. 
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2. This group leans to an unfavorable reaction to the In- 
dustry Council Plan as a whole and also feels that labor and 
management lean in the same direction. 


3. As far as principles are concerned, there is general accept- 
ance, among those who expressed opinions, of the general wel- 
fare, moral reform, and subsidiarity principles; average accept- 
ance of autonomy, liberty, and public-legal status; and greatest 
rejection of limited state intervention and organic structure. 


4. The strongest objections to the Plan are expressed in 
terms of two opposites: either fear of giving too much power to 
government, or fear of giving too much power to private groups. 
This is a significantly healthy attitude and indicates that this 
group, as a whole, senses that the ideal situation consists of a 
balance between the two, a position that proponents of the In- 
dustry Council Plan take, with the principles of subsidiarity, 
autonomy, and liberty balanced off against the principles of the 
general welfare, public-legal status, and limited state inter- 
vention. 


5. Questions raised by this group are quite similar to those 
the Industry Council Plan Committee has been receiving from 
many sources for the past several years, with one significant 
exception. We have not had many questions of a strictly socio- 
logical nature, but this group has supplied some; for example, 
What would be the effects of the Plan on individual and group 
status, and on social mobility? How avoid bi-polarization and 
jockeying for public approval through group pressures? Why 
_ seek new means of social control? Will this not lead to social 
stratification? 


6. Finally, in reading the answers to the questionnaires, 
one gets the feeling that these people have much to offer us in 
thinking through the implications and applications of the Plan. 
We would seem to have neglected one of our functions if the 
lack of information about the Plan evidenced in this group is 
typical of industrial sociologists and labor-management experts 
generally. It would therefore seem advisable to invite these 
people into our deliberations, particularly since some of them, 
even though they had not heard of the Plan before, recognize in 
it an approach similar to the one they have reached through 
their own thinking and research. 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP 
Department of Sociology, Saint Louis University, St Louis 3, Mo. 
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PRESENTING BASIC CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 
IN HIGH SCHOOL SOCIOLOGY’ 


This paper is an earnest endeavor to contact those inter- 
ested in a practical discussion of the Presentation of Basic Chris- 
tian Principles in High School Sociology. 

Christian principles here will be considered basic if they 
are meaningful to a unit of sociology designed to give the stu- 
dent a comprehensive view of man and society in terms of Chris- 
tian thought. While the following list of principles is satisfac- 
tory for this purpose it is by no means an arbitrary one: the 
dependence of man upon God; the dignity of the human person; 
the sacredness and integrity of the family; the divine origin of 
authority vested in the family, Church, and state which have 
their respective rights and duties; the dignity of the workers and 
his work; the obligation of all men to use the resources of the 
earth according to God’s plan; the unity of all mankind. In 
general, Christian principles will be given a Catholic connota- 
tion and be understood as any of those well-known fundamental 
truths which are part of the teaching of the Church, are founded 
in scripture and the natural law, and are crystallized in and 
applied to modern conditions by the authoritative statements of 
recent Popes and Bishops.” 

It is my thesis that a specific unit on Christian principles 
should be offered to high school students, preferably at the be- 
ginning of their sociology course. This ought to be in addition 
to the study of the usual basic postulates. Thus, from the outset 
students will not identify sociology with the learning of the 
differences between a primary and secondary group or with the 
memorizing of the latest statistics on divorce or with evaluat- 

1 Paper read at the 12th annual convention of The American Cath- 
olic Sociological Society, Chicago, Dec. 28, 1950. 

2 What Father Cronin says about principles in reference to the social 
teaching of the Church can apply in a general way to, and clarify the 
meaning of, the above statement. See: Cronin, John F. Catholic Social 
Principles, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1950, pp. x-xi: “The social teaching of the 
Church is basically a mixture of ethics, moral theology and prudent judg- 
ment as applied to the field of social economics... its principles are so 
founded in human nature that men of all creeds can readily see its truth 
and wisdom. While it has been presented authoritatively by various state- 
ments of recent popes, its roots go back to the inspired words of Holy 
Writ.... But the papal statements above all crystallize and apply to 


modern conditions the social principles developed from Scripture teachings 
and the natural law.” 
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ing the culture of the Indo-Chinese. They will at once have a 
working knowledge of an ideal social order based upon Chris- 
tian principles. As times goes on, these principles to which the 
student has received an early introduction can be studied in 
more detail in relation to particular chapters in the sociology 
text which may require emphasis. For example, if you have a 
course in family life and not one in economics, it is likely that 
your stress in sociology will be on Christian principles pertain- 
ing to the work group. This would probably be the case if you 
realized that approximately one-third of your student body is 
working after school hours.* 

What are some of the factors which should guide us in 
adapting our presentation of Christian principles to high school 
sociology students? 

First of all, the presentation should aim to give the students 
a view of man and an overview of society in its fundamental 
groupings, the family, the work group, the state, the interna- 
tional community, in terms of Christian principles. 

Secondly, our presentation of Christ’s principles in society 
should offer student motivation centered about Christ in His 
role of Kingship, for, as the encyclical on Christ the King brings 
out, 


All men whether collectively or individually are subject to 
Christ. So there is no difference in this matter between the 
individual, the family or the state. The salvation of society, 
the salvation of the individual is in Him.‘ 


It follows too, that his motivation should suggest the fullness of 
the ideal society, one not only founded on Christ’s principles, 
but one closely united in bonds of supernatural life. Students 
must know that there is a Kingdom of God to be realized on 


3If Notre Dame High School can be regarded as a typical urban 
high school for girls, then the results of a recent poll on the number of 
students working will prove revealing. Out of 685 students who handed 
in information, 246 said they were working. This amounts to approxi- 
mately 36 per cent of the student body and includes 95 seniors, 49 juniors, 
38 sophomores, 64 freshmen. A wide range of jobs was indicated. Among 
seniors, salesgirls ranked highest. Among freshmen, babysitters. Cashiers, 
fountain girls, office workers, packers, stock girls, hospital aids, waitresses, 
markers, factory workers were among the jobs mentioned. The majority of the 
girls work at least 3 days a week with a large percentage working 5 or 6 
days a week. For example, among the 38 working sophomores, 8 girls work 5 
days a week, 5 work 6 days a week, 5 work 7 days a week; the others 
work 1, 2, or 3 days. Of the 685 students, 30 replied “yes” when ques- 
tioned as to whether the days indicated as working days included Sunday. 

4Pius XI, The Kingship of Christ, Encyclical Letter: Quas Primas 
(ed. Treacy), New York, America Press, 1944, p. 7, n. 21. 
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this earth as well as one in the life hereafter.’ With John Julian 
Ryan we can ask them, 


. What kind of world, what kind of society would we likely 

to see about us? Is it not simply the Kingdom of God on 
earth for which we pray every time we say Our Lord’s 
own prayer? Specifically, is it not a society in which we 
should find all members to be in close and growing union 
with God, cooperating in the Work of the Trinity as living, 
active and coalescent members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ; as co-heirs with Christ, living His Life with Him 
throughout each phase of the liturgical year.... 
To dismiss this vision as too religious or to dismiss it as 
impractical simply will not do; since to accept it is only to 
accept the import of the great Encyclicals of the Popes 
from Leo XIII to the present." 


Thirdly, throughout our presentation, both materials and 
techniques should be suited to the level and needs of high school 
students. Insofar as possible, they should be directed to that 
objective of Catholic secondary education, namely: “to per- 
sonalize the truth,”* simply by associating the study of Chris- 
tian principles with the students’ own background and ex- 
perience. 

Finally our presentation of Christian principles should 
enable the student, as the Encyclical on Christian education 
brings out,* and as many authorities have been stressing, to 
think, judge and act in terms of Christian principles. It should 
alert them to: 


a) The common disregard of these principles which has 
caused havoc and confusion in society today; °* 


5 Ibid., pp. 6, 7, 21. 

6 John Julian Ryan, “The Idea of a Catholic School,” The National 
Catholic Educational Bulletin, XLITI (February 1947), pp. 12-13. 

7“The Objectives of Catholic Secondary Education in the United 
States,” Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin, National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association, II (April 1944), p. 22. 

8 This ideal is stressed in Pius XI, Encyclical Letter: Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth, Washington, N.C.W.C., 1936, p. 36: “Hence the true 
Christian, product of Christian education, is the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges and acts constantly and consistently in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example and teach- 
ing of Christ.” 

® We are reminded here of what is said by Pius XII. Summi Pon- 
tificatus: Exhorting Unity in Opposing World Evils, New York, Paulist 
Press, p. 7, n. 20: “No defense of Christianity could be more effective 
than the present straits. From the immense vortex of error...there has 
come forth a crop of such poignant disasters as to constitute a condem- 
nation surpassing in its conclusiveness any merely theoretical refutation.” 
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b) The substitution today of norms of expediency and 
human conventions for changeless Christian principles; 


c) The subtle insinuations of anti-Christian principles, 
particularly communistic principles, into every sphere 
of society. 

Moreover, students should observe in the light of their own 
responsibilities the constructive programs of the Popes for 
establishing a new order. And if here and now they are en- 
couraged to utilize the few opportunities they have to further 
Christian principles in society, their habits of acting in this 
respect are likely to carry over in more important adult situa- 
tions in later years. 

While the above-mentioned factors should be of general 
concern in the presentation of any Christian principles, they 
are of particular significance for the type of unit suggested 
here. The materials on the reading list, for instance, are ar- 
ranged according to the pattern under discussion, beginning 
with references to Christ in His réle of Kingship, found in the 
encyclical on the Kingship of Christ and in Summi Pontificatus. 
Next, are readings on the individual, family, world of work, the 
national community, giving the students a comprehensive view 
of man and society in terms of Christian principles. Then there 
are references to the Bishops’ Statement on Secularism, noting 
the effects upon each sphere of society of the exclusion of Chris- 
tian principles and also references to communistic principles 
from Divini Redemptoris. Lastly, there are readings which call 
attention to the means of bringing Christian principles into 
society today. 

These materials were chosen because of their suitability for 
high school students. The intention was to acquaint them with 
a few encyclicals while at the same time supplementing these 
with simpler materials. Treacy’s Handbook of Political Phi- 
losophy, explaining Christian principles on the state, and the 
small Catholic Information Society pamphlet “Winning the 
Peace” are typical of the latter kind of material. 

Among the many possible techniques to use in the presenta- 
tion of Christian principles are: the newsgram which invites 
the students to write succinctly about Christian principles ‘as 
seen or not seen in application under given circumstances; the 
campaign speech written and delivered by a Christian Democrat 
who bases his platform on measures which are Christian in 
principle; tape recordings made, for class criticism, of conversa- 
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tions between those who understand and those who presume to 
know little about Christian principles; easy essays used espe- 
cially for summarizing materials covered in the reading; analy- 
ses of current articles for accounts of happenings or expressions 
of opinion in accord with or contrary to Christian principles; 
the class survey, employed to help students judge whether situa- 
tions within their own immediate experience are in harmony 
with the Christian ideal. Any of these can be used for class 
work, or better still for an occasional meeting of a sociology 
club, formed under the patronage of Christ the King, which 
opens its sessions with “theme readings” from the encyclical 
on Christ the King. 

Several of the above techniques are worthy of further com- 
ment. A comprehensive unit such as the one discussed here leads 
itself to the technique of summarizing by means of the easy 
essay. Students can think over the principles found in the refer- 
ence outline, examine the easy essay style in the Grailville book- 
let “This is Social Justice,” and write up their findings in a 
simple and convincing way. Some who are better able to do 
this than others can act in the réle of group editors who choose 
the best essays of the class, edit them, encourage the students 
to submit clippings to illustrate the principles studied, and then 
make a report to the class on a booklet compiled in this manner. 

Next, there is the widely used technique of analyzing current 
material. A number of senior sociology students at Notre Dame 
were asked to bring in items which evidenced a substitution of 
norms of expediency for Christian principles or which indicated 
an actual disregard of Christian principles. They had had time 
to think over the Christian view which supports the right and 
duty of labor to organize; but expediency seems to have ruled 
otherwise in this happening of rather ordinary occurrence re- 
counted in a clipping from the Chicago Daily News submitted 
by one of the students. 


Whisky Bribe Charged in NLRB Election 
A union charged Friday that the Nachman Corp. promised 
its employes a fifth of whisky apiece if they voted against 
the union in the plant. 
Delivery of 50 cases of whisky was made and the liquor 
was distributed the day after the election.’ 


Another student handed in the following item from the Chicago 


Tribune with the notation that this article seems to argue 


10 Chicago Daily News, November 4, 1950, p. 4. 
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against the principle of man’s dependence upon and accounta- 
bility to God. If she had thought further she could have added 
that the opinion expressed seems to tally with the statement 
made in the Encyclical on Atheistic Communism: “Communism 
removes all moral restraints that check the eruptions of blind 
impulse.” ™ 


Nature Moves a Child Toward Intense Action 


If we are going to get along with our children with a mini- 
mum of conflict ... we must accept the fact that at various 
times they act the way they do because they are so com- 
pelled by nature.... 

A Child’s impulses vary with his age, to be sure, but at 
each stage it is up to parents to observe, understand and 
accept the forces of nature working within." 


One technique which should be exploited often in favor of 
helping students to personalize their study of Christian prin- 
ciples and to see them in relation to their own background and 
experience is the survey. Several months ago a survey was 
taken among 75 senior sociology students at Notre Dame High 
School. After having read the effects of secularism on the world 
of work from the Bishops’ Statement and other references, they 
were asked to give actual instances from their own experience 
showing how Christian principles are excluded from the world 
of work. Compare such pronouncements in the Bishops’ State- 
ment on Secularism as: “Work of whatever sort is a social 
function and personal profit is not the sole purpose of economic 
activity,” '* with the teen-age illustrations given below: 

1. The manager of a store I know will boost prices on 
products and put the profits in his own pocket. 


2. Where I work the pay is 60 cents per hour and by 
sol they are not supposed to pay less than 75 cents per 
our. 

3. I disliked my job because everything was for the com- 
pany ; work had to be done with unreasonable accuracy and 
speed so money would come in faster and more of it. 

4. I know cases of cheating customers in the dime store; 
if something is two for five they sell it for five. 

5. Many girls are getting underpaid for work they do. 
Older people are taking advantage of the fact that girls are 
young and do not know enough about business. 


11 Pius XI, Atheistic Communism, Divini Redemptoris, New York, 
Paulist, p. 7, n. 10. 

12 Chicago Tribune, November 7, 1950, p. 7. 

13 Bishops of the United States, Secularism, Washington, N.C.W.C., p. 5. 
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6. Some stores I know go to great lengths to give courtesy 
and thoughtful services to their customers in order to make 


a lot of money but never give their employees any benefits. 
They pay them as little as possible. They are all for the 
customers ... nothing for the employees. 


Now compare this phrase also from the Bishops’ Statement 
“economic enterprise is an important social function in which 
owners, manager and workman cooperate for the common 
good,” '* with the following youthful observations: 
1. Boss is much too bossy. 
2. Boss pushes all the work on me because I’m just a 
school “kid.” 
3. Boss tries to show his authority in front of customers; 
although everyone is doing as they should and how they 
should. This flatters his ego. 
4. Boss nags at you when you make a mistake even though 
you try to make up for it. 
5. Boss lets under-employees do all the work; yet he takes 
all the credit. 
6. Boss or head manager usually shows favoritism. 
7. Where I work the employer will not acknowledge your 
15-minute break unless you mention it to him first. There- 
fore, if you are unaware of the fact that you are supposed 
to get one it will not be mentioned to you at all. 


Since the rights and obligations of employer and employee are 
something mutual, and cooperation for the common good, as 
stated above, is also supposed to be mutual, the following stu- 
dent observations add significance to this report. 
1. Girls seems to think they are almost out of high school 
and that they are on the same level with their manager. 
It is true they seem to get a feeling of superiority when 
they begin to work. There is no respect for those above 
them who have authority. 


2. A girl tries to get away with as much as she can. She 
takes advantage of her employer by coming in late, leaving 
early and taking a few extra minutes on a pass, to say 
nothing of lunch periods. 


3. Catholic girls where I work seem to act worse than 
those who are not Catholic. For example, several girls took 
money that did not belong to them. 


The students also cited numerous examples of how Catholic girls 
seem to lose a sense of their dignity as workers. The survey 
repeatedly called attention to habits developed by Catholic girls 


14 [bid., p. 6. 
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at work, such as the using of profane language, reading cheap 
literature, listening to off-color stories. One girl said: 


Catholic high-school girls at work act like the people around 
them. If the people are filthy mouthed and filthy minded 
they act just like them...to make an impression... in- 
stead of acting different from them. 


A class survey, of which the above is a sampling, can be 
made by the students themselves. Interest is usually at a high 
pitch when they judge from their own frank, anonymous state- 
ment how they stand as a class in relation to those Christian 
principles which should be functioning in their own lives and 
which should be observable in their surroundings. Psycho- 
logically, the time has come for a discussion of the constructive 
means of bringing Christian principles into their own lives and 
into the society about them. Many by this time begin to realize 
that they must become shining examples of Christian living in 
order to guide and help their fellow men. As one artlessly put 
it: “Of course, you have to show others first by your example 
...you can’t expect people to listen to you tell them what to 
do if you don’t do the right thing yourself.” Soon their conduct 
will compare favorably with the Christian referred to by Pius 
XII who is conscious of his responsibilities even toward the 
least of his brethren; for whom there is no such thing as slothful 
tranquility ; nor is there question of flight ... but of struggle and 
of action against inaction.’ 


Two students aroused to their responsibilities of furthering 
Christian principles in the world of work reported lately: 


I have tried to start a club with Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics on the right thing to do and when to do it... at work. 
It began to flourish November 1, All Saints Day... by talk- 
ing the boys into going to Mass. The main think behind 
this club is being on time for work; working for your pay 
and being honest. 


I am trying to get my dad to use Christian principles in 
his business; to give all the buyers an even chance and to 
charge decent prices for merchandise. Of course, he has 
tried other things... getting people to go to Mass on Sun- 
day... but I told him that in actual business Christian 
principles should be used. 


15 Pius XII, Christmas Broadcast to the Whole World, December 24, 
1942, in Papal Peace Principles, Washington, N.C.W.C., 1943, p. 796, n. 
1838. 
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In conclusion, if we have earnestly sought to adapt our pres- 
entation of Christian principles to high school sociology stu- 
dents, we may be assured that our teaching has been in accord 
with the mind of the Church, for the words of Pius XI can well 
apply to our circumstances: 

It is of the utmost importance that we foster in all classes 


of society an intensive program of social education adapted 
to the varying degrees of intellectual culture.'® 


If we have trained our students to think, judge, and act in terms 
of Christian principles our work will certainly bear fruit. This 
will be on condition that we have kept before them Christ their 
King Who will give them the Divine Life, guidance and love 
they need, and out of loyalty to Whom they “will plunge hero- 
ically into all the tasks of establishing the Kingdom of God.” " 
Insofar as this end is achieved will the words of the present 
Pontiff cease to be prophetic and become a living reality: 


Then the time will come, Catholic Youth, for your collabora- 
tion! How many beautiful works are awaiting your hand! 
The rebuilding of society on a Christian basis; the restor- 
ing to honor and dignity of the Gospel and its morality; the 
renovating of the family, giving back to marriage its 
aureola of sacramental dignity and to newly weds the sense 
of their duties and the consciousness of their responsibili- 
ties; the reaffirming among all classes of society of the true 
notion of authority, of discipline, of respect for social laws 
and for the rights and duties that people owe one another. 
This is your tomorrow... 


SISTER MIRIAM THERESE, S.N.D. 


Unit on Basic Christian Principles in High School Sociology 
Key to References: 
Bishops of the United States: Secularism, Washington, N.C.W.C.: BS. 


Committee of Bishops: Declaration of Human Rights, Washington, 
N.C.W.C.: 


Ginder, R.: Religion and the State, N. Y. Cath. Inform. Soc.: R.S. 
O’Brien, J.: Winning the Peace (Peace Prin.), N. Y. Cath. Inform. 
Soc.: wor. 
Pius XI: The Kingship of Christ, Encyclical Letter: Quas Primas, N. Y. 
America Press.: K.C. 
Pius XI: Divini Redemptoris, Encyclical Letter: Atheistic Communism, 
N. Y. Paulist Press.: D.R. 


16 Pius XI, Atheistic Communism, op. cit., p. 25, n. 55. 

17 John Julian Ryan, op. cit., p. 21. 

18 Pius XII, Address: Questo Vivace Spettacolo to the Members of 
Feminine Catholic Action in Italy, October 6, 1940, in Papal Peace Prin- 
ciples, op. cit., p. 686, n. 1599. 
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Pius XII: Summi Pontificatus, Encyclical Letter: Exhorting Unity, N. Y. 
Paulist Press.: 


This is Social Justice (based on Quad. Anno), Grailville, Loveland, 


Ohio. : 
Sheen, F.: The Christian Order and the Family, N. Y. Catholic Inform. 
Soce.: F 
Schmiedeler, E.: Family Rights, N. Y. Paulist Press.: F.R. 
Treacy, G.: A Handbook of Catholic Political Philosophy Based on the 
Eneyclicals of Leo XIII, N. Y. Paulist Press.: PPh. 


A Selected List of Basic Christian Principles 

1. The dependence of man upon God. 2. The dignity of the 
human person. 8. The sacredness and integrity of the family. 
4. The divine origin of authority vested in the family, Church 
and state which have their respective rights and duties. 5. The 
dignity of the worker and his work. 6. The obligation of all 
men to use the resources of the earth according to God’s plan. 
7. The unity of all mankind. 


Society under Christ the King: K. C. (n. 8 to 24) S.P. (n. 1 to 10; n. 80) 


Basic Individual Family World of Work State International Com. 
Christian D.R. D.R. D.R. D.R. Al ag 
Principles “ ty 28) (n. 31:82) (n. 29; 30; 38) (n. 33 to 37) 
H.R. S.J. H.R. (n. 68; 69) 
wes (Part II) (p.1to 37) (Part ITI) H.R. 
(n. 80; 31) ‘FR. SP. (Part IV) 
S.P. (entire) (n. 94) W.P. 
F. R.S. (entire) 
(entire) (entire) 
PPh: 
(entire) 
Exclusion B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S. B.S. 
of (p. 2; 83) (p. 33 4) (p. 5: 6) (p. 4: 5) (p. 6; 7) 
Christian Ss. P. S. P. (education) &.P. 
Principles (n. 30; 31) (n. 68) SP. (n. 30; 72; 73) 
Secularism: (n. 60 to 63) 
education 
(n. 22 to 29; 92) 1) 
K.C, 
(n. 29; 30) (n. 47to 50; 65) 
Communist D.R. D.R. D.R. D.R. 
(n. 8; 9) 
Means of Bringing Christian Principles into Society Today: 
D.R. (Part IV and V) S.J. (p. 37 to 57) 
K.C. (n. 40 to 438) S.P. (n. 79 to 88) 


(entire) 
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ITALIAN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
LEGISLATION 


Unlike the United States, Italy has a nationwide, uniform 
code of laws dealing with juvenile delinquency. The following 
article describes some of the principle features of this legislation. 

From about 1889 to 1931 the criminal code in force in Italy 
was influenced mainly by the classical school of criminology, 
which began with the work of Cesare Beccaria. The classical 
school initiated notable reforms in the penal system and intro- 
duced the idea of the individualization of the criminal. It con- 
sidered the criminal act primarily as an “ente giuridico,” a legal 
thing, rather than as the action of a person. The legal construc- 
tions that the classical school introduced were adapted more to 
abstractions than to live people. The later, so-called “positivis- 
tic” school of criminology, that of Lombroso, Garafalo and 
others, approached crime with a consideration of the criminal 
and was more concerned with the person involved in a crime 
than with the criminal action. One might say that the two 
approaches differed in that the former had a more legalistic 
approach; the latter, a more “sociological” approach. 

The positivists saw legal sanctions differently than did the 
classicists who considered sanctions as a means of restoring 
society’s equilibrium which had been upset by a crime, or as a 
means of retribution. The positivists, on the other hand, saw 
sanctions as a means of social defense which should be part of 
a complex of preventive measures which would eliminate the 
causes and occasions of crime. 


The positivistic approach obtained some recognition in the 
criminal code of 1931 which is currently in force. In the intro- 
duction to the code punishment was seen as “... the right of the 
state to...defend itself ...and to assure the fundamental and 
indispensible conditions of social life.” This notion of social 
defense is an important one in the handling of the juvenile de- 
linquent in Italy. A movement toward a more liberal social 
point of view is seen in the 1931 code’s raising of the age of 
criminal responsibility from nine to fourteen years. 

This raising of the age of responsibility for juveniles meant 
that the child under fourteen could not be considered a ‘“de- 
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linquente,” i.e., a criminal. Although not subject to the criminal 
code’s penalties the juvenile can be adjudged socially dangerous 
and committed to an institution. A child over the age of four- 
teen but not yet eighteen may, or may not be considered re- 
sponsible. If adjudged responsible, which means that the courts 
holds that he has the ability “intendere e di volere” i.e., to 
understand and to will, he is sentenced under the criminal code 
but the sentence is reduced because of his age. If found to be 
not responsible he is treated as is the child under fourteen. The 
minor between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one is considered 
fully responsible. 

Italy’s basic law regarding juveniles went into effect in 
October 1934. Other laws in the civil and criminal codes also 
relate to minors but the one which established the “Tribunale 
dei Minorenni” or Juvenile Courts, is the basic one. There are 
twenty-six juvenile courts, one in every Court of Appeals which 
are found in the principal cities. Appeals from the decisions 
of these courts may be made directly to a special appeals court 
which was established by the same law which set up the “Tri- 
bunale dei Minorenni.” 

According to the law there is a “Centro di rieducazione dei 
minorenni” or center for juvenile re-education attached to each 
of the Tribunale. The Centro consists of an “instituto di osser- 
vazione” or observation center ; a “Casa di rieducazione” or home 
for re-education for less serious delinquents and behavior prob- 
lem children; a “riformatorio giudiziario” or reformatory for 
more serious delinquents; and a “carcere per minorenni” or 
juvenile prison where those who have committed very serious 
delinquencies are incarcerated. Separate facilities exists for 
boys and girls, with the girls’ institutions very often being 
operated by religious. 

The “istituto di osservazione” corresponds, more or less, to 
an intake department and detention home. Children up to the 
age of eighteen may be held here while awaiting a hearing or 
pending final disposition of their cases and neglected and aban- 
doned children may be sent here by the police. In the istituto the 
child is supposed to receive physical, psychological and psy- 
chiatric examination if at all possible and the staff is to observe 
the child’s behavior and make recommendations to the court 
regarding the disposition of cases. The children are sup- 
posed to be divided into three categories; those held awaiting 
examination and a hearing who have been brought to the court’s 
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attention by their family or the police; those under arrest; and 
those who have had a hearing and are awaiting transfer to an 
appropriate institution. Not all children who come to the atten- 
tion of the court are held in custody; they may be released to 
their parent’s pending the court hearing. 

The Tribunale dei Minorenni has jurisdiction over all crimes 
committed by persons under the age of eighteen within the 
area of jurisdiction of the Court of Appeals of which it is a 
part. There are only a few exceptions to its general jurisdic- 
tion in which the minor, for some special reason, is brought 
before another court. If the minor is involved in an offense with 
& person over eighteen, his case may be separated from the 
other and heard before the Tribunale. 

The law requires that a social investigation be made before 
trial and allows the consultation of expert opinion regarding 
the juvenile’s personality. Since trained personnel are rarely 
available, the information gathered in most pre-trial investiga- 
tions is usually limited to that gathered in routine police ques- 
tioning. The court hearings are presided over by a career jurist 
who is assisted by another career jurist and a “giudice popo- 
lare,” a private citizen qualified by reason of experience in 
social welfare, education, psychiatry or a similar field. This 
latter judge is appointed for a three year term by the President 
of the Republic and serves without pay. Appeals from the 
decisions of this court may be made directly to the appeals court 
composed of three career jurists and one private citizen with 
the same qualifications as those previously mentioned. The 
child may have either his own defense attorney or avail himself 
of the services of a public defender. The state’s case is pre- 
sented by the “pubblico ministero” whose function is that of 
prosecuting attorney. Court hearings are private in order to 
protect the child from publicity and only the child, the injured 
party if any, witnesses, near relatives, agency representatives or 
other clearly interested parties are supposed to attend the hear- 
ing. If it is considered necessary to protect the child, he may 
be excluded from the hearing. 

The court may impose definite sentences. However, minors 
under the age of eighteen may be granted “perdono giudiziale” 
or judicial pardon if their offense carries a penalty of less than 
two years detention or a fine of less than 120,000 lire (about 
200 dollars). This concession can be granted only once to those 
whom the courts believe to be good risks and is often granted 
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to first offenders. ‘“Sospensione condizionale” or conditional 
suspension of sentence dependent upon good behavior may be 
granted in cases where the penalty would be for less than three 
years detention or a fine of 120,000 lire. The Ministry of Jus- 
tice, regardless of the length of the sentence imposed, may at 
any time grant “liberazione condizionale” or conditional liberty 
to a person who committed an offense while under the age of 
eighteen. Conditional liberty may consist of “liberta vigilata” 
or freedom under supervision, or transfer from a penitentiary 
to a reformatory if the offender is under twenty-one, or to a. 
farm colony or workhouse if the offender is over twenty-one. 
In the latter case the time spent in an institution is counted 
against the sentence. 

“Liberta vigilata” may be the equivalent of parole if it is 
granted to an offender who has been incarcerated, or equivalent 
to probation when the offender is allowed his freedom instead 
of being confined. It may be under the auspices of parents or 
other private persons or agencies approved by the court and 
comes under the authority of the “‘giudice di sorveglianza” who 
prescribes the conditions of the supervision and to whom the 
juvenile must report at prescribed times. If the youth’s adjust- 
ment is not satisfactory, he may be committed to a reformatory 
by this judge. 

In accordance with the idea of social defense, a “misura di 
sicurezza” or security measure, may be applied to children under 
eighteen if they are considered to be ‘“‘socially dangerous.” If 
under fourteen the child may be sent to a “riformatorio” for 
a period of not less than one year or placed under supervision 
for a like period. If the offense committed was a serious one, 
commitment to a “riformitorio” for a period of not less than 
three years is mandatory. The same measures may be applied 
to youths between fourteen and eighteen who are found to be 
not responsible. Those youths in this latter age group who are 
not believed to be good risks for either judicial pardon or a 
suspended sentence, may receive besides a definite sentence, the 
application of a measure of security as described above which 
means a period of institutionalization or supervision in addition 
to the sentence. If an offender is found to be an “habitual, 
professional” or delinquent by “tendency” his commitment to 
a “riformatorio” for a period of not less than three years is 
mandatory. When such a youth reaches the age of twenty-one 
the “giudice di sorveglianza,” if he feels that it is necessary be- 
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cause the youth is still socially dangerous, may order the youth’s 
transfer to a farm colony or workhouse for an additional period 
of time or may place him under continued supervision. 

A juvenile offender convicted of a serious offense may be 
committed to a juvenile institution or to a juvenile section of 
an adult institution, whichever happens to be available. When 
an offender reaches the age of eighteen and has three or more 
years of his sentence remaining, he is transferred from the 
juvenile to the adult prison. On occasion the segregation of 
juveniles from older offenders is not strict. This article does 
not intend to describe Italian juvenile institutions and their 
administration. They labor under numerous handicaps includ- 
ing a generally archaic understanding of the function of the 
children’s institution. Considering, however, the lack of finan- 
cial resources and the virtual non-existence of trained personnel 
criticisms of the Italian system must, of necessity, be tempered. 

When a minor who has been sentenced for a crime reaches 
the age of eighteen and is not liable to further detention or 
measures of security, he may obtain a hearing before the Tri- 
bunale at which time the court, after examining the facts of the 
case and satisfying itself as to the youth’s adjustment, may de- 
clare him “rehabilitated.” In such a case the youth’s record 
carries no penal notation. Except in the event of a future crim- 
inal action, information regarding the individual’s criminal 
record cannot be released, even to public authority. If the 
minor is not declared rehabilitated upon his first appeal to the 
court, the appeal may be renewed and heard by the court until 
the’minor reaches the age of twenty-five. Should the individual 
be found guilty of a crime which carries a sentence of three 
years or more within five years of the date of his rehabilitation, 
the decree of rehabilitation may be revoked. 

Besides dealing with delinquents the Tribunale dei Minoren- 
ni also handles behavior problem cases. The “traviati’ or those 
who have gone astray, are youth under eighteen who because 
of their conduct appear to be in need of correction. Upon com- 
plaint of the parents, guardian or public authority and after 
authorization by the Tribunale, a youth may be committed to a 
“casa di rieducazione” operated either by the state or under 
private auspices. Instead of commitment the Tribunale may, 
instead, place the child in the care of private persons or institu- 
tions. When a child is considered neglected, the court, before 
proceeding to effect a placement for the child, may order parents 
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or guardian to provide properly for the child under penalty of 
contempt proceedings. Often the children committed to institu- 
tions as pre-delinquent or behavior problems could be kept out 
of institutions if an adequate child guidance program or trained 
probation officers were available. 

The Tribunale requires the director of the “casa di rieduca- 
zione” to make a yearly or oftener report upon the child’s ad- 
justment in the institution and a representative of the court is 
required to make frequent visits to the institution to observe the 
child’s progress. When the Tribunale considers that the child 
has received the maximum benefit from institutionalization it 
may order his release; or when the director believes that a child 
is ready for release he may recommend appropriate action to 
the court. In any event, release from the institution is automatic 
at twenty-one. If a child becomes eligible for release from the 
institution before he reaches the age of eighteen, he may not 
be released unless he will be assisted by his family or some 
individual or agency. After eighteen such sponsorship is not 
required. If the juvenile was never sentenced for a crime he 
may, after he reaches the age of eighteen, request a ‘“‘dichiara- 
zione di emenda” or a declaration of rehabilitation. If the court 
does not see fit to grant such a declaration at the time of the 
first request, the request may be renewed when the youth reaches 
twenty-one. The effect of this declaration is to prevent any 
mention of the placement in the “casa di rieducazione” in the 
individual’s penal record. 

The foregoing is an account of some of the principle features 
of Italy’s law for juvenile delinquents. The application of the 
law is often uneven, as is the case in the United States. Al- 
though studies of delinquency are not as adequate as might be 
expected in a country with Italy’s excellent criminological tradi- 
tion, the interest displayed by small but potent groups in the 
community as well as experimental work being done by the 
Ministery of Justice, schools of social work and persons in the 
field, makes the prospect for future progress in the care and 
treatment of the juvenile delinquent a very real possibility. 


CHARLES O’REILLY 


Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Milano, Italia 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The Executive Council of the American Catholic Sociological Society 
met at Lewis Towers of Loyola University, Chicago, on March 26, 1951. 


Mr. Denis C. McGenty of De Paul University, Chicago, was appointed 
Director of Membership, replacing Dr. Huth. Mr. McGenty plans to work 
through the Regional Directors of Membership. 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention has been scheduled for December 
28, 29, 30, 1951, in Washington, D. C. The exact place has not yet been 
determined. 

The theme of the convention will attempt to bring out what Catholic 
sociologists are striving to do in the areas of teaching and research. 


Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich will again direct the ACSS Research 
Census. A committee will be appointed to assist him in this project. 


The Institute of Social and Industrial Relations of Loyola University, 
Chicago, is offering a pre-summer school Institute on Crime and the Com- 
munity from June 4-8. Designed to meet the needs of police officers, pro- 
bation and parole officers, and attendance officers, this Institute will feature 
lectures by outstanding authorities in the field. Field trips to agencies 
will acquaint participants with the resources of the community. 


The organization of Industry Council Association, Incorporated, which 
was announced last November by the Rev. William J. Kelley, O.M.I., former 
chairman of the New York State Labor Relations Board, will serve as a 
clearing house of information for a network of local, state, and regional 
industry councils. Each of the councils would bring together volunteer 
representatives of employers and employees in an industry, along with 
public representatives who would be the united choice of the employer- 
employee members. 


Monsignor John P. Boland of Buffalo, member of the New York State 
Board of Mediation, is president of the Industry Council Association, with 
John Flavin of Quincy, Massachusetts, labor lawyer and former city 
solicitor being vice-president, and Mrs. Helene Hoffer of Brooklyn, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Anyone interested in membership may contact Father Kelley at the 
Oblate Scholasticate, 391 Michigan Avenue, Washington 17, D. C. 


Two members of the ACSS were on the program of a Mission Institute 
held at Fordham University from March 26-30. They were Dr. Jean 
Comhaire of Seton College and Dr. John D. Donovan of Fordham. The 
purpose of the Institute was to acquaint missionaries with the anthro- 
pological and sociological approach to the peoples of mission lands. The 
Institute is an annual affair. 
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Dr. Comhaire pointed out that sociologists could help the missionaries 
by making studies of social problems in given areas, while the missionaries 
could supply invaluable information to sociologists and anthropologists 
from their first-hand observations. 


Dr. Donovan pointed up specific problems which the missionary would 
meet, population problems, and the problem of handling the parish unit 
as a social group. 


The Institute was under the direction of Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., 
well known in anthropological circles, a former missionary to the Philip- 
pines, and, at present, Assistant to the President for Research at Fordham. 


SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Dr. Allen Spitzer, 
Associate Professor of Sociology, member of the ACSS, and contributor to 
the AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, has been selected as a Re- 
search Associate of the Universidad de Yucatan, Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, 
with full approval to carry out a field work program in cultural sociology 
under the auspices of the University. 


The planned project calls for an analysis of the ecological structure 
of the Yucatan Peninsula, with special emphasis on the role of Merida, the 
capitol, in relation to the peninsula, and for the study of changing re- 
ligious and family structures, including patterns of social and cultural 
disorganization. The work will begin with the summer session of 195i. 


At present Dr. Spitzer is preparing research material on the Christian 
goals of sociology, and the réle of sociology in a democracy, at the request 
of the Commission on Research, National Council of Churches of Christ. 
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BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. Louis UNIVERSITY, ST. Louis 3, Mo. 


Industrial Sociology. By Delbert C. Miller and William H. Form. 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. xi+896. $6.00. 

The present volume represents an ambitious and rather suc- 
cessful attempt to give a comprehensive treatment of men’s 
economic activity in relationship to the rest of his social life. 
A sub-title qualifies the book as “An introduction to the study 
of work relationships.” Work is used in its widest possible sense 
as embracing all economic activities of man (ix). 

The orientation of the book reflects a realization that indus- 
trial society made a terrible mistake in atomizing human life 
and conceiving work as purely productive activity unrelated to 
other aspects of man’s social behavior. A basic principle is laid 
down: “... that working cannot be divorced from living” (p. x), 
that, in all aspects, work can be understood only in relation to 
man’s group life. Consequently, the authors propose to apply 
the ordinary knowledge of man’s behavior in groups to his 
behavior in all possible work relationships (p. 16). Going be- 
yond what is generally understood as industrial sociology, they 
offer a conceptual scheme to synthesize abundant materials 
available in such fields of study as “The factory as a social 
system”; “Interpersonal relations in work situations”; ‘The 
sociology of occupations and social classes”; “The sociology of 
the city” ; “The social analysis of economic institutions” (Ch. 2). 
This related material is well coordinated chronologically in a 
chart inserted after p. 10. 

The key to this synthesis is (1) the concept of the individual 
as he is orientated to work by values and attitudes inculcated in 
him through the process of socialization; (2) the concept of 
relationships formed by men in the work situations as they 
strive to realize their expectations, find them fulfilled, chal- 
lenged or contradicted. Thus work is correctly seen not as an 
isolated productive process, but as a context in which the drama 
of social life takes place while men strive to adjust their work 
to themselves, or themselves to their work. “The interrelation- 
ship of social organization and social adjustment provides the 
central focus for different levels upon which the analysis of 
the work plant may proceed” (p. 29). 

Moving across these levels, the authors analyze the social 
structure of the work plant, its formal and informal organiza- 
tion, the réles of managers, union leaders, rank and file. This 
area, familiar to industrial sociologists, receives complete and 
competent treatment although there is some naiveté in the claim 
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that industrial sociology began with the Hawthorne experi- 
ments. An excellent summary of functions of informal organiza- 
tion begins on p. 298. The concept of informal organziation is 
called sociology’s greatest contribution to the understanding of 
human relations in industry (p. 147). Moving into psychology 
and sociometry, the authors analyze management’s problem of 
placing the worker in the right job and eliciting his cooperation 
in it. They cull from all areas in a long discussion of the in- 
dividual’s experience in all his possible relationships to work 
from the time he learned work values by doing chores as a child, 
through the difficult transition from school to permanent work, 
till the time he tries to busy himself in retirement. Finally the 
authors discuss the relationship of the work plant to the com- 
munity, and of both to the growing activities of government. 

In general the book communicates a sense of the dissatisfac- 
tion and frustration to which Americans are exposed by our 
conflicting values. It offers the hope that greater understanding 
of human relations may enable man to integrate working with 
living more successfully. 

The book is designed for a two semester course in industrial 
and occupational sociology, but would serve as a good companion 
volume for any course related to human relations in business or 
industry. The large amount of empirical material cited makes 
the book a good source of current bibliography; copious quota- 
tions from books, interviews and monographs enliven the text; 
frequent use of literary material indicates fine ability to exploit 
this valuable source of sociological insight; abundant sugges- 
tions and experimental designs for research will assist both 
teacher and student. 

On the debit side, the book lacks the sense of broad, historical 
perspective so necessary for an understanding of industrial 
society. Research cited and suggested reflects a general orienta- 
tion to action that is not well related to the pleas for theory 
made in chapter IV. Theoretical analysis rarely reaches beyond 
the lower levels. The projection of possible power structures of 


American society in 2000 A.D. leaves endless questions un- 


answered. 
These deficiencies do not minimize the real value of the book 
as an excellent introductory text. 
JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Field Theory in Social Science. By Kurt Lewin. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1951. Pp. xx+346. $5.00. 

This is the second of two volumes of Lewin’s collected papers 
which have been edited and published posthumously. The first, 
Resolving Social Conflicts dealt with the analysis of concrete, 
practical problems of contemporary society, but this more recent 
volume is concerned with questions of theory and method. To 
social scientists who have seen the methodology evolve during 
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the past three decades from arm chair speculation and system 
building through a period of excessive and unrelated fact gather- 
ing, this effort of Lewin’s to emphasize the proper translation 
from phenomena to concepts will seem important. He empha- 
sizes the place of constructs in planning social science research 
and he points out that concepts in order to be useful must be 
defined in such a way that they include both the qualitative and 
the quantitative; they must emphasize the causal attributes of 
the phenomena and facilitate the measurement of these attri- 
butes; and they must allow for both generalization and treat- 
ment of the individual case. 

In many instances the author’s analysis of the nature of 
phenomena reveals the elements of construction in such a way 
that scientific experiment is rendered possible. “Frustration” 
and “learning” and “regression” are some of the concepts which 
are analyzed in this way. Although he was primarily a psy- 
chologist some of Lewin’s constructs are easily translated into 
the area of sociology. One of his most basic concepts was, of 
course, that of “field” which in individual psychology means the 
“life space” of the person i.e., the person and his psychological 
environment as it exists for him. The life space of a group, 
therefore, consists of the group and the environment as it exists 
for the group. Motivation he showed to be related to group 
membership, personal ability, economic resources and social 
channels and other influences usually omitted from psychologi- 
cal theories of motivation. In other words, his psychological 
constructs are well anchored in the social field, hence his interest 
and value for the sociologist. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part empha- 
sizes certain basic problems in the philosophy of science and 
sets forth certain guiding principles for the social scientist in 
his method of study. In the second part of the book Lewin 
demonstrates the use of this methodology in group dynamics, 
in sociology and in cultural anthropology. In the third and last 
section of the book is a summary of the major theoretical and 
actual findings of Lewin’s research. A review of this third sec- 
tion alone would serve to acquaint the reader with Lewin’s 
major contribution to the methodology of the social sciences 
and it will be of interest to all those who are concerned with 
the theory of method and its application in the development of 
the social studies. RUTH REED 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Lonely Crowd — A Study of the Changing American Char- 
acter. By David Riesman (with Reuel Denny and Nathan 
Glazer). New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xvii+386. $4.00. 

This is one of the most stimulating books among the large 


number of publications in the field of culture studies. It deals 
with so many aspects of everyday life that the reader almost 
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gets lost in the wealth of material; but each page is so thought- 
provoking that after a few minutes of recollection he feels 
strong enough to take the hurdle. He will also not resent the 
presentation of ideas which for the time being are more intui- 
tions and hypotheses than verified or verifiable facts and correla- 
tions. Precisely as Tocqueville provides us with richer food and 
thus serves social science better than the researchers who keep 
strictly within the realm of quantitative and measurable facts, 
Riesman with his all-inclusive vision gives a greater impetus 
to the study of national characters, a field certainly beset with 
the most intricate methodological problems, than more prudent 
and apparently more “scientific” investigators have done. 

The basic idea of the author (and his distinguished asso- 
ciates) is briefly this: the middle- and upper middle-class Amer- 
ican has changed very much from the 19th to the 20th century, 
and we still are in the period of transition. In former times the 
American was “inner-directed” in the sense that his goals had 
been formed within him at an early stage of his life by the 
elder generation — an internalization of adult authority. To- 
day the “other-directed” type of man has emerged; he finds the 
source of direction in his contemporaries, in his “peer group.” 
This way of life, as we find it everywhere in modern society 
but, according to the author, more in American than in Euro- 
pean cultures, does not, however, bring the individual close to 
the others: he remains lonely in the crowd. The inner-directed 
type is preceded by the tradition-directed type. In an extremely 
interesting manner are these three types correlated to three 
stages of population development: “high growth potential” (tra- 
dition-directed), “transitional growth” (inner-directed) , and “in- 
cipient population decline’ (other-directed). Then the author 
shows how, with the transition from the second to the third 
type of man, almost every feature of our society has changed 
or is in the process of changing. We are leaving an “age of 
production” for an “age of consumption”; the réle of parents 
and teachers is changing, and likewise the relationship of man 
to work and leisure. These latter transformations and their 
problems occupy the most important parts of the book; to men- 
tion a few headings: “from craft skill to manipulative skill,” 
“from free trade to fair trade,” “from the bank account to the 
expense account.” 

Catholic social scientists should give particular attention to 
Chapter XV, dealing with “false personalization” in regard to 
work and leisure. Riesman, deeply concerned with the problem 
of developing a more autonomous type of social character in 
the future, suggests: 

Perhaps we must take far greater advantage than we do 
of the fact that industrial automatism permits the release 
of our attention from productive process. The failure to 
accept this, and the attempt instead to personalize, emo- 
tionalize, and moralize machine process at every point, ap- 
pears to be a fallacy of misplaced participation (p. 318). 
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The author is fully aware of the ambiguity of her termi- 
nology. At least four times he warns the reader not to misun- 
derstand the term “inner-directed”’; it does not mean something 
more autonomous and therefore something “better.”” Perhaps 
the basic terms could have been better formulated. But this and 
other weaknesses of the book are irrelevant in comparison with 
the stimulation it offers. This reviewer would like to see a 
Catholic social scientist interpret the problems of religion within 
modern society in the light of the ideas and findings of Riesman. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Explorations in Altruistic Love and Behavior. A Symposium 
edited by Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1950. Pp. viii+353. $4.00. 


The work of the Harvard Research Center in Altruistic In- 
tegration and Creativity is something of an innovation in social 
research. Its director, Profesor Sorokin, believes that social 
scientists have concentrated too much attention on conflict and 
competition, to the neglect of those factors which make for al- 
truism and cooperation. His own opening essay in this sym- 
posium begins somewhat infelicitously: “Love is like an ice- 
berg,” although he proceeds to explain the comparison: ‘only 
a small part of it is visible, and even this visible part is little 
known.” He goes on to study the various aspects of love for 
one’s fellowmen, and how this love can be “produced, trans- 
formed and accumulated,” in obvious allusion to the usual defini- 
tions of economics. 

Essays by M. F. Ashley Montagu, the late Trigant Burrow, 
and Therese Brosse try, not too successfully, to draw arguments 
for altruism from biological considerations. Montagu’s study 
does have the merit of showing that crude social Darwinism has 
little warrant in biological facts. Two essays try to relate re- 
search in extra-sensory perception (ESP) to altruism. Nicolas 
Rashevsky demonstrates how certain problems of selfish versus 
altruistic behavior can be mathematically transcribed and ana- 
lyzed. At one point, however, he appears to assume hedonism 
as a self-evident postulate (p. 206). Other essays examine ego- 
ism and aitruism in the particular cases of college students, 
school children, factory workers, and patients in a mental hos- 
pital. One essay reviews data obtained by the use of the elec- 
troencephalograph to determine differences between normal, 
psychopathic, and homicidal personalities. An essay by Swami 
Akhilananda presents a religious basis for altruism. 

Written as these studies are by non-theologians, most of 
them (though not the last-named, nor Professor Sorokin’s) are 
rather reticent about religion. Questions suggest themselves 
after one reads this symposium. Can the accumulation of more 
and more knowledge about the need for unselfish behavior per- 
suade us to behave unselfishly? Is not the problem rather one 
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of finding sufficiently powerful incentives to move us to such 
behavior? Can a society in which more and more people cease 
to believe in God or anything other than this present life be 
expected to continue behaving altruistically for any length of 
time? Professor Sorokin and Swami Akhilananda tell us that 
what the world needs is more saints. The question remains: 
how is the world going to get them? 
ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Freedom, Power, Democratic Planning. By Karl Mannheim. 
seo York: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv+384. 
5.00. 


If one familiar with Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia would 
read Freedom, Power, Democratic Planning without knowing 
the author’s name, he never would guess that this is the work of 
the same man. In the former volume, the contention was that 
ideas are determined by social situations in which the intel- 
lectuals find themselves; in the latter, this ‘‘relationist” position 
is abandoned and definite normative ideas are taken for granted. 
The change in the author’s mind occurred after his migration 
from German to England and the latter’s acceptance of the 
Socialist ideal. 

This ideal is suggested by Kar] Mannheim as “a third way” 
between the now impossible laissez-faire and the totalitarian 
solutions of contemporary problems; of these solutions, the 
Fascist is rejected as pessimistic and the Marxian as utopian. 
The third way is characterized as “planning for freedom,” plan- 
ning to the extent of necessity only (this is a paraphrase of the 
Catholic principle of subsidiarity), planning to prevent the 
abuse of power which in our day seems to become overwhelming. 

How and by whom should this planning be performed? The 
answers to this question, to which about half the book is devoted, 
are deeply disappointing. The author speaks at length of new 
men and new values; he discusses the pattern of democratic be- 
havior, the pattern of the democratic personality, the importance 
of education, but has almost nothing to say on the institutional 
level. The miracle of planning for freedom, he believes, should 
be performed by the traditional setup of democracy, though, in 
his opinion, this planning requires movement from decision on 
the level of common sense to decision based on the findings of 
social science. 

Only one suggestion for achieving that goal is given, and 
this suggestion seems to be very vague. Democracies should 
establish a new institution outside the general machinery of 
the representative system, to be called The Order. This would 
be a voluntary organization recruited (how, by whom?) from 
the most prominent representatives of the various strata and 
elements of the community. This body should be a kind of 
supreme tribunal which would serve to maintain democracy by 
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mediation in cases where democratic pluralism might lead to a 
stalemate and to indecision in planning operations. 

After all, the book is hardly scientific. Rather, it is a bril- 
liant essay on contemporary political problems written by a man 
who has observed much and has read widely and who well knows 
the art of writing, but not the one of offering tangible solutions 
to problems discussed. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Man and the State. By Jacques Maritain. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. x+219. $3.50. 


Twentieth century challenge to democracy have prompted 
the Walgreen Foundation to plan a series of volumes setting 
forth the basic rational principles on which democracy rests; 
this is the first in the series. It is political philosophy, but so 
basic that it underlies all social studies, and therefore should 
be read by every sociologist. 

Neither the state nor the people are sovereign; God alone is 
sovereign. “Sovereignty means independence and power which 
are separately or transcendently supreme and are exercised upon 
the body politic from above.” People do not have sovereignty, 
but they do have the right to self-government. Political life 
has to be rationally managed. There are two possible ways of 
understanding this rationalization of the political and collective 
life: technical rationalization (through means external to man), 
and moral rationalization (through man’s freedom and virtue). 

Natural Law is often confused and mistreated in theories 
and discussions. But it is merely the truth that according to 
the nature of each thing, there are ways in which it should not 
be used. That a person does not follow the normal functioning 
of his essence does not disprove the Natural Law any more than 
a mistake in addition disproves arithmetic. Maritain carefully 
distinguishes between the possession and the exercise of inalien- 
able rights and points out that each new age of civilization has 
to redefine the rights of man in his social, cultural, and economic 
functions. 

In a sacred society, religious faith and secular (civic) faith 
largely coincide, and distinctions between them are of no great 
practical significance; but today, they are of the utmost impor- 
tance. “A genuine democracy implies a fundamental agreement 
between minds and wills on the bases of life in common;... it 
must bear within itself a common human creed, the creed of 
freedom.” This is not a common religious faith, but a common 
civic or secular faith. Men of different religious persuasions 
can converge toward the same practical conclusions, as evidenced 
at UNESCO meetings. 

The people need prophets; you cannot define a democracy 
merely by its legal structure. The “prophetic shock-minorities” 
have to awaken the people to higher ideals. This is dangerous 
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for there will be false prophets and a discrimination between 
spirits is difficult. But it is an essential factor in the function- 
ing of a society. The first axiom in a democratic society must be 
to trust the people: awaken the people rather than use them. 
The chapter on the Church and the State is excellent. It stresses 
the primacy of the spiritual, shows how temporal and spiritual 
interrelate, and clearly explains why any application of prin- 
ciples is existential and therefore relative to some given set of 
historical conditions. 

A lengthy chapter on world government is superb in pene- 
tration and comprehensiveness. We are economically but not 
politically one inter-acting world. The false notion of sovereign- 
ty impedes a philosophical understanding of the world state, 
and nationalism impedes the practical realization of it. But the 
final aim is clearly determined; there is now only one perfect 
civil society and that is the world community politically organ- 
ized. World government will consist not in delegates from the 
several States creating a superstate, but it will consist of one 
body politic, that is, one organized people. The common task of 
all people will be the task of freedom. This will not happen 
quickly, but this political organization of the world must be the 
final goal, for nothing else is consistent with the nature of 
things. 

SYLVESTER THEISEN 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Studies in Leadership. Edited by Alvin W. Gouldner. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. Pp. xvi+736. $5.00. 


This anthology consists of thirty-one chapters on various 
aspects of leadership written by thirty-four specialists mainly 
from the fields of sociology and social psychology. The editor’s 
long introduction and ample connective remarks between selec- 
tions distinguish the book and provide a useful conceptual 
framework. Eighteen of the contributions are published here 
for the first time, the remainder being reprints for familiar and 
accessible sources. The book “was born of a variety of experi- 
ences” which led the editor to re-examine “a range of social 
science concepts and propositions ... which might prove useful 
to democratic-action groups” (p. xiii). 

The contents are classified under “Types of Leaders,” “Group 
Settings,” “Authoritarian and Democratic Leadership, “Ethics 
[sic] and Technics.” There are discussions of bureaucrats and 
agitators, informal leaders and opinion leaders, management 
and union leadership, minority group leadership and political 
leadership, and even feminist leadership. There are discussions 
of mass apathy and political apathy, leader selection and scien- 
tific leadership, propaganda and propagandees. Contributors in- 
clude Merton, Whyte, Lazarsfeld, Warner, Lewis, Oliver Cox, 
Doob and Leighton. Underlying the resulting anthology is this 
“partisan” value: “...democratic values and institutions are a 
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necessary condition for the fullest development of social 
science...” and, “reasoned but energetic support of democratic 
patterns is helpful to the vested professional interest of social 
scientists” (pp. 11-12). 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the resulting assembled 
volume is not a systematic analysis of leadership either psy- 
chological or sociological, but rather a useful set of materials 
helpful to any student, teacher or professional social psycholo- 
gist, interested in identifying, isolating, and analyzing the 
elusive phenomenon of leadership. “A leader [is] ...here con- 
sidered as any individual whose behavior stimulates patterning 
of the behavior in some group.... By emitting some stimuli, 
he facilitates group action toward a goal or goals” (pp. 17-18). 
Description of leaders in terms of personality traits yields little 
of value, in the editor’s estimation. “By and large the... ‘situa- 
tionists’ have won the day” (p. 31). In the light of this, “what 
makes for leadership” is a problem subject at present to too 
many individual and situational variables to warrant usable 
generalization. 


Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 


JAMES J. BURNS 


The Population of India and Pakistan. By Kingsley Davis. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xvi+263, in quarto. $7.50. 


India census and vital statistics reports, with commentaries, 
have appeared for almost a century. Though the last census 
fully reported is that of 1931 and though partition (1947) occa- 
sioned new problems, the subcontinent offers a variety of leads 
to demographic trend analysts. Involved is the challenge of 
working with a huge, heterogeneous though basically agricul- 
tural population, about which some crucial data are missing and 
for which the usual sampling and estimating procedures may 
not be adapted. Davis’ analysis, however, is truly masterful; 
his patience and ingenuity in working out series for trend 
analysis, his efficient reduction of the material to the conven- 
tional heads of mortality, fertility and migration and citation 
of factors thereof, and the editorial excellence of his presenta- 
tion deserve commendation. It is unfortunate, however, that 
the available data restrict the analysis of differential mortality 
to generalities. 

The other task Davis set before himself, that of using the 
demography as “an approach to the analysis of social organiza- 
tion and social change in the area considered” (p. 3) does not 
come off as well. Agriculture, castes, religions, cities and 
literacy, all clearly relevant to population trend study, are 
efficiently described in terms of their location, membership num- 
bers and growth. One need not assume, however, that only they 
have social relevance, nor that they are fully analyzed. A sys- 
tematic study of the rural community seems indicated, for the 
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varieties of social organization there found may be more im- 
portant than the uniformities we find described. Benoy Sarkar, 
who has written on such matters, is not mentioned. It seems 
Davis came into the study with a theory of social organization 
and change already worked out; a demographic analysis of the 
items, drawn by way of illustration rather than demonstration, 
is still demography. 

In turn, the final chapter of the work, “Population Policy 
and the Future” is much concerned about the social factors of 
population growth. It opens by positing something new, that 
the main goal of policy analysis is “higher per capita income”; 
furthermore, Davis now will “regard demographic behavior 
from an instrumental point of view” (p. 222). Both of these 
assumptions, however, violate sound method in being contra 
factum; Davis laments that the subcontinent is not intent on 
“higher per capita income” and that such “demographic be- 
havior” as remarriage is not regarded as having only popula- 
tion aspects. Still Davis writes: 


The conclusion emerges that ideally, in order to maximize 
real income, the population policy of Pakistan and India 
would include at least three measures — a program of 
strategic emigration, a sustained and vigorous birth control 
campaign, and a scheme for rapid industrialization — be- 
cause no one of these complex measures can substitute for 
the 380)” or promise the maximum effect if pursued alone 
(p. 230). 


Since the invalid assumptions concern mainly contraception, 
without them and contraception the policy statement would re- 
quire little qualification; to touch on all the items involved in 
the modernizing of Indian agriculture alone, however, with an 
estimate of their gains, would require more than can be done 
here. More appeared in the body of the book than appears in 
this final chapter. Here, apparently, concern is more with con- 
traception. Dismissing objections to the custom as either “un- 
important” (p. 177) or outdated (p. 226), Davis briefs the con- 
ventional rationalizations. He berates the government of India 
and Pakistan for having neglected it and thus invited “a catas- 
trophic rise in mortality” (p. 226); contrariwise, he reminds 
us of those “who fought valiantly for birth control” (p. 226) 
and says, “the speed of birth control diffusion... will probably 
depend on the enthusiasm and skill that its proponents... 
bring” (p. 229). Perhaps such concern blinds Davis a bit, for 
he becomes careless in describing the position of the Church 
(p. 228), in wanting contraception for limitation (end justifies 
means?) instead of the usual “planned parenthood,” and in im- 
plying that contraception should be part of any population policy 
anywhere. Thus Davis, claiming that “social” factors such as 
religion, caste, and literacy, affect population trends, would 
change such in the name of “population policy”; he should be 
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credited with showing how readily he could bring about a sec- 
ularist regime via contraception. 
B. G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


Catholic Unversity of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Versus: Reflections of a Sociologist. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xvii+203. $3.75. 
The Prodigal Century. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xvii+258. $3.75. 

In these works, Prof. Fairchild has crystallized his social 
philosophy. On the occasion of his retirement from active duty 
at New York University, some of his disciples thought it de- 
sirable to publish a series of his essays written between 1915 
and 1937. This he has done in his Versus, the thesis of which 
is this: man is constantly confronted with the essential tragedy 
of choice — not between good and evil — but between two 
mutually exclusive goods or between two evils which are so 
related that if he escapes one he must inevitably fall victim to 
the other. Thus you can’t have peace if you want an ever- 
growing population; you can’t have security without sacrificing 
liberty, and so on down the line. 

In his discussion of the “Illusion of Progress” he lays down 
clearly enough the principle by which he could more aptly judge 
whether the choices enumerated are so mutually exclusive as he 
supposes. According to him — and rightly so — in all genuine 
progress there is the factor of direction which involves a goal 
or objective; every objective, in turn, involves a value. True 
progress is movement in the direction of something good. These 
are Fairchild’s principles for which, however, he can lay no 
foundation; he is representative of that large school of secular 
sociologists, who recognize the turmoil and confusion in society 
and help to add to it by their own failure to accept spiritual 
goals and values. 

The Prodigal Century analyzes with much insight the re- 
sources given to mankind in the past century but instead of 
plenty for all, with its consequent peace and security, there is 
poverty, degradation, discrimination, war, insecurity, and rest- 
lessness. In this enlightened age, man gives the most horrible 
demonstration of his inhumanity to his fellow-man. 

Two major concepts seem to emerge from both works. First 
of all, Fairchild holds to the premises advanced by Malthus with 
regard to the population — food — supply relationship. Pro- 
duction can scarcely keep ahead of reproduction. In order to 
outlaw conflict between hunger and love, nations must develop 
new standards, new canons of morality, new conventions, new 
criteria of prosperity. Birth control is the answer. In the 
second place, because of the glaring injustices arising from the 
capitalistic system, the solution seems to lie in socialism. 

Fairchild’s books points up the question: what would be the 
pattern of contemporary society, if Christianity had been a truly 
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potent influence in those countries in which the Industrial] Revo- 
lution first manifested itself? 

FRANCIS J. FRIEDEL, S.M. 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 


Personality and Psychotherapy. By John Dollard and Neal E. 
Miller. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. xiii+488. $6.50. 


Today, the trend of our sciences is to bring about an adequate 
integration of interrelated branches of knowledge — a trend 
exemplified in this book. Yale and Harvard, among other centers, 
have established departments or institutes of human relations, 
a name which is quite appropriate to indicate the intimate rela- 
ota between sociology, psychology, and cultural anthro- 
pology. 

The particular flavor of this study is that Dollard and Miller 
try to integrate into the broad frame of reference of the science 
of man a specific art — psychotherapy. The authors interpret 
the getting of neuroses as well as the getting rid of them as 
processes of learning. 

Starting with this assumption, they give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the learning process. They follow it up with an analysis 
of the way to solve emotional problems by means of the higher 
mental processes; here they show that problems can be solved 
before they create a neurosis but also to what an extent the 
psychotherapeutic process is similar to “the normal use of the 
mind.” The explanation of how a neurosis is learned and the 
description of therapeutic learning form the nucleus of the 
book. The reader will lose the feelings of bewilderment which 
surround psychotherapy in the minds of so many people; the 
therapist, on the other hand, may be provided with a better 
conceptual armor in regard to his professional work. 

As the subtitle indicates, the book refers also to culture. But 
it is regrettable that the authors completely neglect the work 
done in this field by psychoanalysts. No mention is made of 
Harry Stack Sullivan, Erich Fromm, Karen Horney, or of the 
whole Washington School of Psychiatry; neither do we find 
reference to Kardiner’s studies which represent the first highly 
valuable cooperation of a psychologist with anthropologists. 

As a whole, however, the book fulfills the promises it makes 
and will well serve to produce a better understanding of psycho- 
therapy among social scientists and laymen. It also will promote 
a more precise conceptualization of the psychotherapeutic process 
and be thus helpful to therapists. (If and insofar as social scien- 
tists are interested in studying the art of psychotherapy more 
closely, a book that has been published after that of our authors 
may be recommended: Frieda Fromm-Reichmann’s Principle of 
Intensive Psychotherapy. The University of Chicago Press, 
1950). RUDOLPH E. MORRIS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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The Human Community (Its Philosophy and Practice for a Time 
of Crisis). By Baker Brownell. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. Pp. vi+305. $4.00. 


While neither philosophy nor sociology this book contains 
enough of both to be extremely interesting, stimulating and 
challenging to several groups of readers. Those who have studied 
the rural community will find an excellent presentation of social 
forces, values and problems; those whose cultural background is 
entirely urban will find a very challenging re-evaluation of the 
elements of social life; those who are concerned about human 
relations in general will find a stimulating presentation and 
practical consideration of the elements of human behavior. 


Professor Brownell quite frankly presents a message that 
he feels must be considered in this hour of world chaos. In do- 
ing this he has called upon his own experience and observations, 
and drawn upon familiar documentary evidence selected from 
several sources but never to the extent of giving one the impres- 
sion that he has attempted to fully explore the completed re- 
search. But every chapter contains descriptions of community 
situations, largely in Montana, based upon research in culture 
and community problems directed by the author. 

The key note of the book seems to be Brownell’s statement 
that “human beings... are found in this enormous world only 
in the small community” (p. 32). Life in the city with all its 
division of labor, impersonal contacts and mass behavior is com- 
pared with the fullness or “wholeness” of living in the small 
community. Whether or not one accepts the theory that the 
preservation of democracy and the peace of the world depend 
on the way of living in the small community, three questions 
arise — questions which are considered only in part or not at 
all. The first of these is mentioned, but no solution is offered to 
the question of finding a means of livelihood for all the sons and 
daughters in succeeding generations in the small community. 
The second question is implied and the author would seem to 
assume that the nature of man is such that he must be able to 
know or grasp the scope and contents of the human community. 
But since there are many things beyond the scope of human 
understanding one must wonder to what degree it is essential 
that man know the scope and contents of all his environment. 
An attempted answer to the third question might have been a 
valuable contribution and might have avoided the feeling of 
indulging in generalities when comparing life in the large and 
small community. Instead of stressing the superficial character- 
istics of urban life it would be helpful to analyze the component 
parts of wholesome living and then compare the large and small 
community on the basis of their ability to satisfy them. 

It is unfortunate that definitions occasionally get lost in 
generalties, and a few important points seem to lose their force 
in the manner of presentation. Also one must bear in mind that 
the author has used his own interpretation of the elements of 
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human nature and so may be at considerable variance with 
other interpretations. But these weaknesses can not detract 
from the merit of the many excellent chapters of the book. 

JOSEPH W MCGEE 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Elements of Sociology. By Don Martindale and Elio D. Mona- 
pape New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. Pp. xi+724. 
5.00. 

Two surprises are in store for the reader of this well-printed 
and well-annotated text. First, there are the cartoons supposedly 
illustrative of textual material drawn from the pages of The 
New Yorker; and, secondly, some of the comments are written 
in on offhand conversational manner rather than in scientific 
style. 

The authors, however, have set themselves the task of pre- 
paring a scientific book suitable for the introductory course in 
sociology. Undoutedly some will question the way in which they 
budget their pages and weight their material. For example, 
they eliminate social ecology, urbanism, rural social life, social 
psychology of groups and movements but include the contribu- 
tions of geology, archaeology, comparative psychology, and lin- 
guistics. Of some value are their allusions to sociological litera- 
ture and to methodology ordinarily not found in the introductory 
text but reserved for more specialized studies in the field. Pro- 
vocative and fruitful for students are some of their topics for 
discussion as well as some of the material and authors’ observa- 
tions reserved for footnotes. 

This text quite obviously was not written for Catholic adop- 
tion as shown by the treatment of religion and of the medieval 
family. Yet our teachers will find some of the chapters useful 
for themselves and their students. Especially good are certain 
_ summaries of sociological theories and the appendices on socio- 
logical instruments and the experimental design. 

MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


Social Psychology at the Crossroads. Edited by John H. Rohrer 
and Muzafer Sherif. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 
Pp. viii+437. $4.00. 

It is the purpose of this book to give a coordinated picture 
of social psychology as it stands today. The chapters are made 
up of papers which were presented at the conference on Social 
Psychology at the Crossroads held under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, April 6-11, 1950. Although each topic is 
treated by a different author, the book presents a fairly unified 
scheme with sufficient continuity from chapter to chapter to 
bring out converging and diverging lines of thought on the 
various approaches to reality presented in the volume. The in- 
troductory chapter is an excellent evaluative summary of the 
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sixteen chapters which constitute the main body of the book. 
As Sherif remarks here, social psychology is still groping its 
way at the crossroads. This may be interpreted as a sign of 
vitality provided the groping is serious and offers some hope of 
the eventual orientation of research in fruitful channels. There 
are less gentle critics who would characterize much of the work 
in social psychology as meaningless muddling. At any rate, the 
present attempt to integrate the research of the various dis- 
ciplines seeking to understand why men act as they do is worthy 
of praise. 

The book is divided into six sections — Social Psychology: 
Integrating Individual and Social Approaches, Biological Fac- 
tors and Human Behavior, Interaction in the Cultural Setting, 
Basic Psychological Functions, Group Structures and Individual 
Roles, and Human Behavior in the Social Psychological Frame 
of Reference. It is evident from a mere enumeration of the 
section headings that the Conference covered considerable 
ground. It would be trite to remark that readers will not find all 
papers equally stimulating and rewarding. On the other hand, 
the book gives a good idea of the research being carried out in 
the principal fields treated. We feel that students of social psy- 
chology will find this book very helpful. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 
St. Louis University, St. Leuis 3, Mo. 


Jew-Hate As A Sociological Problem. By Peretz Bernstein. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 300. $3.75. 


According to Bernstein, ‘antisemitism is that special form 
of group enmity which directs itself against ethnical minorities 
of inferior strength” (p. 287). The primary factor that leads 
to the formation of groups is the need for expressing enmity, 
not similarity or interests as would appear on the surface; and 
human history as a continuous conflict of such neighboring 
groups. The author takes the reader through a psychological 
labyrinth to show that it is not a feeling of guilt that is the 
cause of enmity, but the psychological need which forces man 
“ transfer his own suffering upon other men in the form of 

ate. 

It is immaterial, therefore, how the Jews acts. Moral pro- 
testations have availed little in the past; there is no reason to 
believe that such protestations will achieve anything in the 
future. The only answer to the problem is a Jewish settlement 
where the Jewish people will no longer be exposed to Jew-Hate, 
but simply to a more normal hostility, namely that between one 
nation and another. 

Bernstein attempts to solve too many human riddles in this 
social-psychological study of prejudice. He confuses prejudice 
with hate; the inevitable process of hostility is not necessarily 
that fatalistic. He overlooks forms of interaction that reduce 
prejudiced feelings and the fact that persons differ in their 
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susceptibility to prejudices. Firsthand contacts between groups 
can modify prejudices and the removal of certain barriers (like 
segregation) through legislation can have important effects 
upon prejudice. 

HYGINUS A. PECIULIS 
Maryville College, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Psychological Factors of Peace and War. Edited by T. H. Pear. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. ix+262. 
$4.75. 


Nine authors, mostly British, have contributed chapters to 
this volume. Unity is achieved by a common orientation, gen- 
erally stressing a Freudian view of man and society, statistical 
significance, and cultural relativism. 

Professor Pear provides an introduction and a theme, fo!- 
lowing Ruth Benedict, that modern war can be better under- 
stood as a cultural pattern. It is indicated that peace can be 
found in a new culture pattern built by the modern media of 
mass communication. Chapters by H. J. Eysenck, Madeline 
Kerr, J. Cohen and J. C. Flugel carry out this theme. 

Harvard’s Professor G. W. Allport in outlining guides for 
research in international cooperation notes the ravages of a 
secular technology. He asks, “How, in an age of giant industries, 
bureaucracy, instant communication, and atomic energy, shall 
one effectively love one’s neighbor?” Granting “that the great 
moral creeds of the world, if taken in their purity, would help 
control the ravages of technology,” Allport insists that the world 
citizen in search of peace will find the answers only in “socia! 
research.” Social facts are confused with social ends. 

Part II of this book is more technical. Dr. Himmelweit pro- 
vides a good review of recent experimental work in frustration 
and aggression. Dr. H. V. Dicks, using statistically significant 
groups of war prisoners, studies the national “German Char- 
acter,” but with the limitation of only Freudian insights. In the 
last two chapters L. F. Richardson tries to mathematicize his- 
tory. For example, a Poisson distribution is fitted, or imposed, 
on the probabilities of change from peace to war, or from war 
to peace. The attempt is interesting, but unrelated to reality, 
units and definitions being quite arbitrary. 

Concerned with the problem of war and the desire for peace, 
this book provides an insight into the thinking of many modern 
Freudians. The empirical research is good, but often suffers 
from the limitations imposed by Freudian postulates. It is 
chiefly of interest to specialists in Social Psychology. 

JOHN MEANY 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Intercultural Education. By John D. Redden and Francis A. 
Ryan. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1951. 
Pp. viii+180. $3.00. 
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This timely monograph defines “intercultural” as the “vari- 
ous relationships, interactions, and common bonds that exist 
among all racial, religious, political, and socio-economic groups” 
(p. 6). It is a handbook of fundamentals indorsed by all who 
sincerely desire social] justice so necessary for good national and 
racial relationships. Minority group tensions are not subjected 
to any extended scrutiny, for the purpose of the book is to sug- 
gest solutions or remedies for bad intergroup relations. The 
great hope of the solution of intercultural problems, lies in “‘re- 
flective thinking” (p. 19); therefore education is put in the 
first place among suggested therapies. Authoritarianism and 
indoctrination, the twin terrors of modern educators, are boldly 
faced by the authors who say that until a child reaches maturity 
he needs “indoctrination and authority” (p. 36). Possibly be- 
cause the book is intended to be used as a teachers’ manual, 
parts of it are very repetitious in plan, content, and execution 
(pp. 3, 9, 25, 61). The lesson plans and outlines, based upon 
traditional methodology, would be a help to young teachers of 
the Junior High Schools. The suggestions for the Senior High 
Schools (pp. 79, 112), because they are more flexible, will prob- 
ably have a wider usefulness. 

While recognizing the lofty principles that impelled it, one 
can scarcely agree with: 


Democracy implies...the recognition of Jesus Christ and 
His divinity, because from that divinity came the worth and 
sanctions of His teachings (p. 26). 


Neither etymology nor historical usage supply any basis for 
assuming that democracy “implies” recognition of the divinity 
of Christ. However satisfactory such an inclusion would be, for 
those of the Church, it would make scant contribution to inter- 
cultural education in America today. 

DorROTHY M. PARTON 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 27, N. Y. 


Rural Social Systems. By Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. xxvii+873. $6.75. 


Drs. Loomis and Beegle (Michigan State College) have or- 
ganized the subject matter of rural sociology around seven social 
systems: family and informal groups; locality groups; social 
strata groups; religious groups; educational systems; political 
and occupational groups; and rural service agencies. No attempt 
is made at an overall contrast of rural and urban societies, and 
“urban” is not defined except in the glossary. Aside from this 
unusual omission, the book covers the same general topics as the 
traditional texts. 

A feature of the book is its extensive use of the research 
done by American rural sociologists. There are 282 tables, 
graphs, and lists of statistics. The abundance of materials from 
monographs and state agricultural college research bulletins 
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makes this a valuable complement of the Sorokin-Zimmerman- 
Galpin classic, Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, since 
the latter is over twenty years old and many of its references are 
to foreign studies. 

The value of the volume as a reference is its weakness as a 
text, at least for the introductory course. The abundance of 
facts about isolated aspects of a social system are often insuf- 
ficiently related. Perhaps this is a result of the fact that many 
aspects of rural society have yet to be investigated. As Dr. Car] 
C. Taylor states in the Foreword, rural sociology has been chiefly 
“for informational rather than scientific purposes.” He notes a 
“gradual attempt to convert rural sociology research findings 
into a body of scientific sociological knowledge. This book is a 
worthy attempt to carry this trend a long step forward...” (p. 
iii). 

However, the question must be raised as to whether strict 
reliance upon scientific data can give an organic picture of social 
systems as such. At any rate the relentless pursuit of scientific 
data can lead to distortions and to a multiplication of minutiae 
at the expense of a well rounded insight into the social system. 
Thus, 23 pages are devoted to the rural library as compared to 
only 38 on the character of rural religion. This seems to reflect 
the number of available studies on the two institutions rather 
than their comparative importance and influence on rural people. 

In a book which is likely to become a basic reference in the 
field, it is regrettable that religion is evaluated in secular terms. 
Religion “functions to augment group solidarity by reinforcing 
group values and symbols, by performing rituals to reinforce 
cooperation when risk or the state of knowledge prevents ra- 
tional action from achieving predictable results...” (p. 414). 
The religious data are further weakened by the fact that in most 
instances no distinctions are made as to denominations. There 
is no reference to the number or to the specific structure, social 
influence, and problems of the approximately 10,000 Catholic 
rural parishes and missions, nor to the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference and its diocesan organization. The authors 
note, however, that “Throughout the Western world, one of the 
great accomplishments of the Catholic Church is its ability to 
hold various class groups in one organization” (p. 445). 

EMERSON HYNES 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Culture in Crisis: A Study of the Hopi Indians. By Laura 
Thompson. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 
xxiv+221. $4.00. 


Culture in Crisis is a case study of the Hopi, an Indian tribe 
in northern Arizona, numbering less than four thousand. The 
study is one of several made under the multidiscipline policy 
project of the Institute of Ethnic Affairs, known as the Indian 
Personality and Administration Research. The objective of the 
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latter was “to study the Indians... in order to discover by 
scientific inquiry how the effectiveness of Indian Service long- 
range policy and program might be increased from the stand- 
point of improving Indian welfare and developing responsible 
local autonomy.” 

Under the Research the Hopi, Navaho, Papago, Sioux, and 
Zuni Indians were intensively studied in the field, with the above 
objective in mind, by social and cultural anthropologists, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, teachers, public administrators, lin- 
guists, and ecologists. These worked as a team under the author 
as coordinator. As the research progressed a methodology for 
a multidimensional study of acculturation emerged. } 

The research, made under contract with the United States 
Department of the Interior through the years from 1941 to 
1947 and after that on a voluntary basis, was facilitated by a 
grant-in-aid from the Viking Fund. It was jointly sponsored 
by the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Committee on Human Developments, which later 
became the Society of Applied Anthropology. 

The field work on the Hopi, in which fifty persons partici- 
pated, was done in 1942 and 1948. Analysis of the findings was 
ci made at the University of Chicago by a team of anthropologists, 
[oe psychiatrists, and psychologists. It resulted in a five-dimen- 
_ sional structural analysis, the dimensions being labelled as 
ecologic, somatic, sociologic, psychologic, and symbolic. 

The first chapter states the problem, defines terms, and gives 
postulates. Unique titles are given to the chapters following 
it — some of them the Hopi must find familiar. The ecologic 
dimension is analyzed under “The Earth Mother and Her Chil- 
dren”; the somatic, under “‘Ancient Americans”; the sociologic, 
under “We all Help One Another”; the psychologic, under 
“Intensity within Tranquility”; the symbolic, under three titles 
— “The Path That Leads to the Sun,” “Strange Ways of the 
White Man,” and “Time, Space, and Language.”” The next chap- 
ter, entitled “‘Culture in Crisis,” summarizes the findings, in- 
ferences, and hypotheses. The final chapter, “A Two-Ply 
Lariat,” gives directives and suggestions which, it is hoped, will 
——" the day-by-day problems of administrators in Hopi- 
and. 

The study is clear-cut, factual, analytic, sympathetic to Hopi, 
constructive. Facts are faced as they were found. The author 
has done what she set out to do. Administrators and others 
working with so-called primitive peoples anywhere should find 
this volume stimulating and helpful. The lay reader will have 
convictions that there is value in the Hopi way and importance 
in the Hopi point of view. With pensive thoughts he will close 
the book and regret the loss that has been the world’s because 
over the years cultural diversity has not been recognized as 
having positive, dynamic worth but has been wantonly squan- { 
dered. SISTER M. INEZ HILGER, O.S.B. 


St. Cloud Hospital School of Nursing, St. Cloud, Minn. 
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Jesuit and Savage in New France. By J. H. Kennedy. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. vii+206. $3.75. 


This well-planned book expounds the general theme of the 
humanizing effect of the Society of Jesus on Catholic Theology 
and the philosophical thought of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
In the field of theology the Jesuits “‘modified the Thomistic doc- 
trine of grace” by the introduction of scientia media, congruism, 
and Molinism, and thus “confirmed human freedom.” Their in- 
fluence on the intellectual currents of the time can be seen, part- 
ly, in the new methods of teaching and principles of education 
that they introduced, but mainly through the letters from the 
missionaries in Canada and Louisiana which revived the idea 
of the “good pagan.” “As he, i.e., the savage, became more 
real through the Jesuit Relations he took on larger proportions. 
_ He entered into the consciousness of many, winning the com- 
passion of the devout and the studious attention of the curious.” 
Some of the later compilers even claimed that the American 
primitive “was naturally more virtuous than Europeans; and 
what would happen when they added to their natural virtue 
the supernatural aids of the faith?” 

The fascinating story of the Jesuit and Recollect mission- 
aries is well told. The author, however, seems prone to interpret, 
in purely political terms, that the Catholic rulers and mission- 
aries attempted. His picture of the Indians is poorly drawn. 
The chapter on Natural Reason and Natural Religion leaves 
much to be desired. The bibliography on the early history of 
Canada is well done though extremely deficient from an an- 
thropological standpoint. 

This reviewer has studied these same Indians for the past ten 
years. It is amazing to find that after 300 years many of the 
characterizations and evaluations of the early missionaries are 
still valid. One must also sadly admit that the majority of them 
still have not adjusted themselves to the crushing impact of 
the white man’s culture on their way of life. 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. 


Philanthropic Giving. By F. Emerson Andrews. New York: 

Russell Sage Foundation, 1950. Pp. 318. $3.00. 

So many demands are made on the American citizen’s dollar 
that this comprehensive and thorough study of voluntary giving 
- cultural endeavors will be a most valuable guide for many 

onors. 

Even though there is no inflexible rule as to what constitutes 
wise giving the author formulates a few basic principles for it: 
to consider the problem as a whole and in relation to other 
problems; to select the cause on the basis of sound judgment; to 
contribute without stipulation for further control according to 
need related to one’s ability to give; and to trust the recipient 
in regard to wise spending. This book enables donors to apply 
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these principles. It contains a wealth of material about who 
the givers are, how much they give in comparison with govern- 
mental spending, and by indirection what the needs are; they 
“vastly outrun resources, even if government should further 
extend its services.” 

Andrews defines philanthropy in the terms of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue: “all allowable contributions for income-tax 
deductions in the religious, educational, scientific and charitable 
fields.” Each field is thoroughly analyzed; in some areas more 
accurate statistical data exist than in others, but gaps are filled 
in by careful estimates of organizations, programs, and their 
likely support from voluntary contributions. For each area he 
crystallizes the most important issues and states the reasoning 
of the various schools of thought in regard to them. 

Even though each one of the fourteen chapters is important, 
the one on Financing Research deserves to be mentioned espe- 
cially. It brings out the fundamental weakness in our total 
pattern of giving: little knowledge in the field of human rela- 
tions and behavior. And yet there has been relatively little 
money available for research in this area and there is an acute 
shortage of personnel. A great deal more should be known about 
social phenomena, in order to give for truly creative ends. 

The one thought which runs through the excellent study the 
author expresses in the story of a village at the base of a cliff. 
At the top of the cliff ran a much-used highway; many travellers 
fell over the cliff and the villagers were kept busy nursing the 
injured. Finally, at great expense, they bought an ambulance 
for the better care of the unfortunate. An old man said to them, 
“Why do you not build a fence at the top?” 

KATHARINE RADKE 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Modern Social Legislation. By Stefan A. Riesenfeld and Richard 
C. Maxwell. New York: The Foundation Press, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. xxviii+911. $8.50. 


For those engaged in teaching the social sciences this is a 
sound, up-to-date, and rather complete reference book. Part of 
the University Casebook Series and written by two iaw profes- 
sors, it has a legalistic approach, but this does not vitiate its 
value as a reference. Though “Its use in American law schools 
is one of the primary objectives of the authors,” their hope that 
“its usefulness will also extend to students of other disciplines, 
such as Industrial Relations, Public Administration and Social 
Work,” (p. ix) is well-founded. 

The volume is divided into two “Books.” Book I deals with 
“Legislative Prevention of Substandard Conditions” (pp. 8- 
679) ; Book II, with “Legislative Intervention in Substandard 
Conditions” (pp. 685-885). Book I is a comprehensive, heavily- 
documented picture of the history and present legal status of 
social insurance, including Social Security (with the 1950 
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amendments), workmen’s compensation, non-industrial disa- 
bility and medical care insurance, unemployment insurance, and 
wage and hour legislation. Unfortunately, for those interested 
in the subject, the chapter dealing with medical care insurance 
is not so complete or well-developed as the others. 

Book II, which should be of special value for those interested 
in Social Work and Social Problems, discusses the evolution of 
public assistance and public aid to housing and land redevelop- 
ment programs. Within the limits of the legal approach of this 
work, the section almost seventy-five pages dealing with hous- 
ing is very well done and up-to-date, including, as it does, the 
Federal Housing Act of 1949. 

On the negative side, for those in sociology and allied fields, 
it must be pointed out that the references are almost all to legal 
works and there is no bibliography; also, naturally, the volume 
is primarily concerned with the legal rather than the social 
implications of modern social legislation. 

Because of its approach, this book cannot be recommended 
as a text, but it should prove to be handy, one-volume reference 
for advanced students and teachers of such varied courses as 
Government and Business, Social Problems, Industrial Rela- 
tions, and Modern Social Thought. DONALD J. THORMAN 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Communication Within Industry: Principles and Methods of 
Management-Employee Interchange. By Raymond W. Peters. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. Pp. xv+198. $3.00. 


A veteran of industrial relations here gives a plain, straight- 
forward exposition of the need for labor-management under- 
standing, and various means to achieve it. Emphasis is on the 
practical approach to solving an industrial problem. After an 
initial chapter on the problem itself — industrial inefficiency 
caused by a lack of mutual understanding — the author pro- 
ceeds to evaluate solutions and methods. 

The key is effective communication. While objective, the 
author directs his aim at management. This is by no means a 
defect of the book, but it explains why he is little concerned with 
basic rights as compared with effective motivation. After dis- 
cussing “what information should be communicated,” he treats 
methods in a general way, then examines most of them indi- 
vidually in both content and effectiveness. Considered are such 
written methods as plant newspapers, handbooks, letters, re- 
ports, bulletins, polls, and suggestion boxes. Visual types include 
comics, charts, films, open house and plant visits; oral methods 
comprise meetings, grievance procedures, labor-management 
committees, collective bargaining, the radio and public address 
system, interviewing, and even industrial chaplaincies. Later 
chapters handle intra-management techniques, union methods, 
and the evaluation thereof. The concluding summary, bibliog- 
raphy, and index are all helpful. 
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Aside from his own experience of 25 years with the Esso 
Standard Oil Company, Peters draws his material chiefly from 
questionnaires answered by nearly 40 companies known for their 
success in meeting the problem, and from personal visits to 28 
of them. He also uses extensive particularized literature, and 
records of several educational research projects. The book gives 
us little that is really new, but in it we have a handy, practical, 
up-to-date summary of communication methods in industrial 
relations. JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 


Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 


Captitalism. By David McCord Wright. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. xvii+246. $3.25. 

Professor Wright treats the technical problems of economics 
in the framework of the broader problems of society in this 
volume which is one of the series published under the general 
title of Economics Handbook Series. The book is divided into 
two parts: the major problems of any economic system, and 
the problems of capitalism. Socialists and general planners 
should meditate on the truth that “planning per se is not a solu- 
tion of problems but a technique for approaching them. Some- 
times this ‘planning’ technique may be better than the ‘market’ 
one, sometimes worse” (p. ix). 

If the promises of the Marxists were true, we might pursue 
them; but they are contrary to the facts of existence. The intro- 
duction of new patterns is essential to growth, but will inevitably 
create potentialities of conflict between groups, whether there 
is planning or not. Not only does a society have to try to allocate 
fairly the goods that are produced; it must strive to increase 
production too. Every society has to save (in order to grow) 
and socialism can no more avoid this than capitalism. Progress 
comes through change and change needs enterprisers, not mere- 
ly managers. Socialists overstress order; capitalists overempha- 
size change. Much of the criticism against capitalism should be 
directed against a philosophy of life that can be separated from 
capitalism, a philosophy that leads people to want a life and a 
degree of success greater than their neighbor. We can make 
everyone twice as rich as before, but we can never make every- 
one twice as rich as everyone else — people ask for the im- 
possible! 

When we compare socialist and capitalist economies, we are 
easily misled by short-run statistics. A centrally planned regime 
in a backward country may bring in a vast known technology 
and thus develop rapidly. But it is really borrowing, and once 
it has caught up with the more advanced countries, it will not 
generate any great growth on its own. After analyzing the dif- 
ficulties and problems of capitalism (the business cycle, mo- 
nopoly, stabilization), the author concludes that capitalism 
needs constant improvement but “is on balance the most work- 
able method of continued growth, change, opportunity, and 
democracy in a relatively peaceful manner.” 
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Wright believes unionism is a shift away from the ideals of 
opportunity, competition, and rising living standards, and that 
unions interfere with growth: how can you combine technical 
change with job security? Needless to say, some of us would 
disagree with him in regard to the relative hierarchy of values. 
But he does rightly point out that a pressure group is a pressure 
group, no matter what its name. 

Finally, he points out that those who find no certainty in 
religion try to find it in economics, and “the rule of the saints 
is to be ushered in by everything from a single tax to com- 
munism.... The modern man, uneasy and troubled, cut off from 
the peace of a faith which his parents knew, is apt to feel that 
perhaps by establishing socialism he can have the satisfaction 
of feeling himself a part, as it were, of a band of priests and 
hence derive a feeling of purpose in life.... But once we have 
passed the first fine frenzy of idealism which may attend the 
establishment of a socialist society, then it will be discovered 
that merely changing the name of the administrator from busi- 
nessman to government official will not change many of the 
dilemmas which have been bothering society” (pp. 237-238). 

SILVESTER THEISEN 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Marathon Corporation and Seven Labor Unions (Case Study 
No. 8, Causes of Industrial Peace). By R. W. Fleming and 
Edwin E. Witte. Washington, D. C.: National Planning 
Association, September 1950. Pp. xiii+65. $1.00. 


This eighth inquiry into “what makes industrial peace” in- 
vestigates a truly unique situation: a competitive firm which in 
forty years of operation never had a strike or lockout, never 
had to resort to arbitration, called in governmental agencies on 
labor matters only where the law required it, and resorted to 


‘conciliation but twice. 


Some 6,000 employees and seven international unions are in- 
volved in this third N.P.A. picture of industrial relations in 
paper companies. The present corporation, Marathon, repre- 
sents the Middle West, being Wisconsin’s second largest employer 
in that State’s extensive paper industry. Preceding studies rep- 
resented paper companies in New England and the Far West. 

Conclusions reached here have parallels in preceding studies 
of the total series. Like the present, the other seven are worthy 
of serious analysis by all teachers of industrial relations. They 
provide concrete illustrations of reasons for success in the art 
of collective bargaining where management accepts unionism 
and unions accept responsibility. 

The whole picture at Marathon is characterized by good 
communication with workers in relatively small plants under 
circumstances of stable employment, heavy investment per 
worker, and continued expansion of employment despite tech- 
nological progress. This may not be the average picture in 
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American industry, but it is interesting to read that Marathon, 
in comparison with the national industry to which it belongs: 
(1) ran just below the industry average in net profit after in- 
come taxes as percentage of sales, and just above the industry 
average in net profit after income taxes as percentage of net 
worth, over the 1936-1947 period; (2) was a wage leader in 
its industry during the same period; and (3) had a considerably 
lower rate of labor turnover than the total industry for each 
month of 1947 — a year during which labor turnover was a 
rather good measure of job satisfaction. 
JAMES J. MCGINLEY, S.J. 

Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


A Philosophy of Labor. By Frank Tannenbaum. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. 199. $2.75. 


In his latest work, Professor Tannenbaum presents a novel 
thesis that the trade union movement in modern society is: 1) 
“the conservative movement of our time”; 2) “the counterrevo- 
lution” to the French Revolution, English liberalism, Marxism, 
communism, socialism, and fascism; and 3) the “unconscious 
rebellion against the atomization of industrial society.” 

The author proceeds to analyze the community created by 
the guild systems of the older Far Eastern societies and Me- 
dieval Europe, and their destruction in Western society by the 
Industrial Revolution and individualism. The Industrial Revo- 
lution and individualism destroyed the earlier cohesive society, 
reduced man to an isolated individual, and caused a breach be- 
tween the good life and work for a money wage. 

The modern trade union movement arose as a reaction to 
this atomization by re-creating a society based on status rather 
than contract. It was to give “the worker a sense of identity 
within a moral universe.” However, since the movement was 
immersed principally in a drive for worker security and pro- 
posed no revolutionary or sophisticated philosophy, it was not 
appreciated by the intellectuals and was rejected by the utopians. 

Lacking ideology, the labor movement is nevertheless tend- 
ing “unconsciously” in the right direction through a cycle of 
monopoly building, expanding power, making the rank and file 
status conscious, replacing its irresponsibility with responsibility 
in its press to share the managerial function, steam-rolling the 
social-security movement, and, finally, investing its funds in 
industry with a prospect of ultimately merging in common 
ownership with management and ceasing to be a house divided. 

There are a number of shortcomings. Some are: the vague 
definition of “good life,”’ weak discussion of the guilds, and over- 
optimism about future developments. Despite these shortcom- 
ings, this monograph will be required reading for courses deal- 
ing with the trade union movement and industrial society. 

CHESTER A. JURCZAK 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Social Work in the Current Scene. Selected Papers, 77th Annual Meeting 
of the National Conference of Social Work. Edited By Cora Kasius. 
New York: The Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 389. $4.75. 


For the second year the proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work are published in two volumes. The first volume, The Social 
Welfare Forum, has all the papers delivered at general sessions; Social 
Work in the Current Scene, the second volume, contains papers presented 
at sectional meetings. The plan to publish the proceedings in two volumes 
is a good one for in addition to a less bulky book it permits a better 
organization and classification of material. The contents of this volume 
are divided according to programs and practices in the field of social work. 
Such excellent papers as that of Peter Kasius on “Services Offered Older 
People” and Dr. Levin’s on “National Planning for Chronic Disease Con- 
trol” form part of the material classified under programs in social work. 
Jessie Taft and Charlotte Towle continue the timely discussion of the func- 
tional and diagnostic approach in Part Two, which is concerned with 
current practice in social work. The Editor and the publishers are to be 
complimented on this attractive and invaluable edition of present day pro- 
fessional social work as presented by the experts. 

A. H. SCHELLER, S.J. 


Client-Centered Therapy. By Carl R. Rogers (with chapters by Elaine 
Dorfman, Thomas Gordon and Nicholas Hobbes). Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1951. Pp. xii+560. $4.00. 

Written by the leader of the non-directive school of psychotherapy, this 
beck should be noted by sociologists interested in primary group theory 
and research. Not preoccupied with Freudian “group theory and the 
analysis of the ego,” nor with the highly formalistic topology of a Kurt 
Lewin, the author provides not only a view of client-centered counseling 
(Part I), but also applications of this theory (PartII) to primary groups. 
“A theory of Personality and Behavior,” stressing the individual and 
social nature of man, as well as his dignity and freedom, is contained in 
Part ITI. 

Readers familiar with Father Charles A. Curran’s Personality Factors 
in Counseling will find in Rogers’ book a more extended analysis of the 
non-directive theory and technique — developed for groups. Chapters on 
group-centered psychotherapy, group-centered leadership, and non-directive 
group education are provided. 

Stressing the person in the group process, this work resembles the 


. group research led by Dr. Bion in London’s Tavistock Institute. Yet Rogers’ 


non-directive theory is more systematically organized and scientifically 
presented, thus permiting further study of primary groups and their dy- 
namics in an ever growing area of research. 

Combining material on counseling and group theory is unfortunate 
from the viewpoint of the sociologist. Yet the lucid presentation of this 
non-directive theory, the extensive bibliography, and the numerous examples 
from research combine to make this book important. Sociologists con- 
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cerned with primary groups in a secularized and mass society will find 
many valuable guides for research and insights into primary group be- 
havior. JOHN MEANY 


One in Mind, One in Heart, One in Affections. William R. Clark, O.P,., 
editor. Providence: The Providence College Press, 1950. Pp. 99. 
Paper, $0.50; cloth, $2.25. 

This book contains six Lenten sermons and/or lectures delivered by 
four priests, a Catholic couple, and an anonymous Catholic physician. 
There are two appendices: “The Catholic Marriage Ceremony, the Nuptial 
Mass with the Nuptial Blessing”; and, a list of recommended readings. 
Titles or the addresses are: “Getting Instructed,” “Getting Acquainted,” 
“Getting Inspired,” “Getting Meals,’ “Getting the Facts,” and “Getting 
Married.” The editor is a sociologist but the book does not pretend to be 
sociological. It is rather a combination of religion, philosophy, physiology 
and practical advice from a married couple. 

“Getting Meals” has little to do with meals, but is rather a discussion 
by a husband and wife of a variety of matters such as money, women 
working after marriage, and rearing of children. The brief answers they 
were able to give to Father Clark’s questions are for the most part excel- 
lent. The lecture by the Catholic physician is less satisfactory. He makes 
one very inaccurate statement on divorce: “Now marriage is diseased to- 
day — with a frightening mortality rate of 33% percent” (p. 48). He 
likewise recommends taking a book on anatomy along on the wedding trip 
{p. 49). Despite this the book is a commendable popular treatment of 
marriage and should have a wide appeal for young persons. 

JOHN J. KANE 


Brothers Under the Skin. By Carey McWilliams. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Company, 1951. Pp. xi+364. $3.50. 

First published in 1943, this pungent and authoritative study of race 
relations was among the first to stress the importance of an affirmative 
federal policy on racial discrimination; that is, the implementation and 
protection of the civil rights of all citizens regardless of race, color, or 
creed. The report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights accepted 
the McWilliams’ argument and adopted the same conclusions. During the 
past eight years, however, more has been accomplished in the field of race 
relations than in the entire span of years from the end of the Civil War 
to 1940. The author has accordingly revised the earlier edition, recast its 
argument and point of view, and added a new chapter on the Jewish 
minority. 

The book emphasizes the close interrelationship of various far-flung 


segments of the global race problem. Thus the American post-bellum “solu- © 


tion” of the Negro problem provided the key to the “solution” of the 
problem of Hawaii which, in turn, established the precedent for Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines. 

MeWilliams’ major thesis is that the American race problem is simply 
a special version of the world colonial problem. Colonialism, in turn, is 
essentially a problem involving the exploitation of labor. The granting of 
civil rights to racial minorities, possibly within the next decade, will not 
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free these minorities from exploitation, but it will make it possible for 
them to fight more vigorously than ever for freedom. This is a valuable 
up-to-date survey of a highly explosive problem that has now reached the 
stage of permanent crisis. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


City Planning: A Selection of Readings in Its Theory and Practice. By 
Theodore Caplow (editor). Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 
1950. Spiral Bound, pp. 226. $3.75. 


Prepared by the faculty of the interdepartmental course in City Plan- 
ning at the University of Minnesota, this book is a well-edited selection of 
writings on the various phases of city planning. It is divided into five 
parts. The first part is on the nature of urban problems. It contains 
selections varying from a criticism of the gridiron scheme to an analysis 
of the cost of slums in Newark. Part II covers the history and political 
aspects of city planning. The next part is on housing. It presents both 
facts and guiding principles. Part IV discusses the technics of planning 
neighborhoods, small cities, metropolitan areas. The last part includes 
some planning documents: the Tennessee Planning Legislation, 1935-45; 
the Hi-Lo Development Plan of Minneapolis; and a summary of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. This book should be of great value to anyone interested 
in urban sociology. SYLVESTER THEISEN 


Sociology An Introduction. By Joseph S. Roucek and Roland L. Warren. 

Ames, Iowa: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 1951. Pp. xi+275. $1.25. 

As an outline for the lower division student this little book is simpler 
and therefore less confusing than the longer Outline edited by Lee which 
is rather widely used. It has too the desirable feature of a later bibliog- 
raphy and more recent though far fewer books. 


Part I. “Essentials of Sociology” contains terse explanations of cul- 
ture, personality, collective behavior, ecological factors, major institutions, 
social problems, social control, and social change. The authors define re- 
lated fields, e.g., anthropology, psychology, and describe some of the methods 
of sociological research. One feature of social change noted is “increasing 
secularization.” There is also a short discussion on “Social Planning” with 
examples as widely divergent as conservation. of wild life, on the one 
hand, and the various Russian five-year plans, on the other. 

Part II, “Aids to the Student,” notes somewhat repetitively “Branches 
...and Fields of Special Interest.” There are fifteen biographical sketches 
of “Some Men Who Influenced Sociological Theory,” including Karl Marx 
and fourteen names quite usually associated with Sociology. 

Knowledge for What? One Chapter is given to “Opportunities for 
Majors in Sociology and Social Work”; most of the opportunities are in 
the latter area. The list of member schools of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work is included, designating the schools that offer 
training in social work. There is no mention of the National Association 
of Schools of Social Service Administration, nor their program. The Fed- 
eral Security Agency’s list of institutions which award graduate degrees 
in Sociology is also included with some encouraging notes on the expand- 
ing opportunities for those who pursue graduate studies in this field. 

Sister Mary Licuori, B.V.M. 
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Sociology. A Synopsis of Principles. Second Edition. By John F. Cuber. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. xviii-+-647. $4.50. 


Although unchanged in its general scope and viewpoint, this second 
edition of a very popular introductory text introduces some new material, 
namely, discussion of the opposed methodologies of positivism and Ver- 
stehen, more stress on basic sociological concepts, new charts and graphs, 
expanded bibliographies, and the 1950 census data. 

The text can be evaiuated on two points: (i) readability, on which it 
scores high; and (2) organization of basic sociological concepts. As for 
the latter, Cuber’s discussion revolves around three concepts — culture, 
human relationships and social group. This relationism is combined with 
symbolic behaviorism of the Cooley-Mead school, resulting in a conceptual 
scheme which appears disjointed in many places. 

Main shortcomings are: definition of conscience as a personalized 
application of culturally patterned behavior; positing change as only a 
constant element in culture; classification of groups as a continuum and 
not a dichotomy; failure to use the concepts of function, need and status, 
and symbolic behaviorism. 

Cuber handles well the discussion of the psycho-dynamic aspect of 
society (superior to Kardiner) and the psychological conflicts of the in- 
dividual. His treatment of “orientation to sociology” is worth reading. 
Each chapter ends with a good bibliography and study questions. 

CHESTER A. JURCZAK 


Social Change. By William Fielding Ogburn. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1950 edition. Pp. viii+393. $2.50. 


With the exception of a supplementary chapter (about 30 pages) this 
1950 edition of Social Change remains identical with the first edition which 
appeared in 1922. It would scem unnecessary, therefore, to discuss the 
main body of this classic whose concepts and hypothesis like cultural lag, 
are familiar to all sociologists. As a matter of fact since this book first 
appeared, a rather large, controversial literature has developed over the 
concept of “cultural lag.” Although Ogburn claims that the criticism given 
this concept is due in large measure to misunderstanding, he has not seen 
fit to clarify his own position in this new edition. 

The new chapter, entitled “Social Evolution, Reconsidered” is disap- 
pointing. For Ogburn the problem of “social evolution” has been solved. 
There remains only the task of filling in the details. How did society 
“evolve” and how did our civilization come to be? The answer lies in the 
processes of invention, accumulation, diffusion, and adjustment. Is this 
explanation, as Ogburn claims, or is it merely description? And are the 
processes underlying change in technology the same as those underlying 
change in philosophies and religions Although Ogburn recognizes the 
possibility of a problem here (p. 77), he makes no attempt at even a 
tentative solution. The new chapter makes no reference to it. 

Ogburn is still directing his chief polemic, as he did in 1922, against 
the assumption that social evolution can be explained in biological terms. 
We wonder whether this assumption is as strong an adversary as it used 
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to be to warrant such emphasis. Despite these criticisms this reviewer 
considers it fortunate to have this classic in print again. 
RUSSELL BARTA 


Handbook of Child Guidance. Edited by Ernest Harms. New York: Child 
Care Publications, 1947. Pp. 751. $6.00 (College Education). 


Thirty-nine different contributors from various disciplines combine 
their talents “to set forth in the broadest sense the theory and practice 
of child guidance for the normal as well as for the subnormal child.” 

The handbook, a photo-lithographic edition of the original, is divided 
into eight main parts: the development of child guidance in the U.S.A.; 
guidance of the normal child and of the superior child; the physically 
handicapped child; the problem and subnormal child; training for child 
guidance; social aspects of child guidance; religious aspect -——- Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and Firends; and special viewpoints — 
Freud, Adler, and Jung. 

Thomas W. and Margaret H. Brockbank of the New York Arch- 
diocesan Catholic Charities treat the Roman Catholic aspect of child 
guidance. In the thirteen pages, the authors present a short history and 
philosophical background together with discussions of Catholic child guid- 
ance clinics, social agencies, child-caring homes, and school guidance work. 

The two weakest sections of the handbook are guidance of the normal 
child and the social aspects of the child guidance; in the latter section the 
topics “sex guidance” and “the state and child guidance” are least ac- 
ceptable. 

The text could not be used on the undergraduate level. It has been 
utilized on the graduate level by some Catholic universities. 

CHESTER A. JURCZAK 


Catholic Library Practice. Vol. 2. Edited by Brother David Martin, C.S.C. 
Portland, Ore.: University of Portland Press, 1950. Pp. 276. $3.75. 
Fifteen essays on the application of Catholic principles to librarianship 

form the contents of this book. It complements the first volume of Catholic 
Library Practice which appeared in 1947. The essays are the work of those 
who are authorities in their respective fields through actual practice and 
professional training. Theory has in all cases been given due weight but 
the pragmatic viewpoint has received first consideration. Those areas of 
librarianship which have not been adequately discussed heretofore and 
which have a special application for Catholic librarians are treated; for 
example, Catholic Periodicals, The Pastor’s Library, the Convent Library, 
and Catholic Reference Tools. The work will be a worthwhile acquisition 
for every type of library. 


The Social Responsibility of Management. By Stuart Chase, et al. New 
York: New York University, 1951. Pp. xiii+83. $2.00. 
Stuart Chase, Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Edwin G. Nourse, and William 
B. Given, Jr., present the views of the social engineer, trade union leader, 
economist, and management executive, respectively, on the social responsi- 
bility of management, the topic of the 1950 Edward L. Bernays lectures. 
Chase emphasizes the responsibility of management to use social science 
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findings in its decisions. Ruttenberg would have management improve 
local conditions, accept collective bargaining, understand the workers’ at- 
titude toward scientific management, and assure jobs for all. Nourse, 
using the Employment Act of 1946 as a framework, has the broadest 
view, conceiving the general welfare as the joint social responsibility of 
management, labor, and the public. Given would improve the community 
and make the company a better place to work for, invest in, sell to, and 
buy from. If it be assumed that these lecturers speak for their respective 
“constituencies,” it may be concluded that, while some progress has been 
made, labor and management in particular are still some distance removed 
from a concept of social responsibility consonant with social justice. 


On the Origin of Species. By Charles Darwin. Reprint of the first edi- 
tion. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xx+426. $3.75. 


Reprints of Darwin’s famous work have appeared before but this “is 
the first reprint of the First Edition, the only changes being in punctua- 
tion.” Sociologists may want to have a copy. There is a foreword by C. 
D. Darlington, F.R.S. 


Social Work Year Book 1951. Edited by M. B. Hodges. New York: Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, 1951. Pp. 696. $5.00. 


Although this publication seems to have changed hands from the 
Russell Sage Foundation to its present sponsors, the somewhat standardized 
and excellent form of the past few issues is maintained. This present 
number will, indeed, prove especially useful, for it gives up-to-date in- 
formation on the changes in the social security and public assistance 
legislation and is up to the minute on many other particulars of value to 
those interested in the numerical and organizational facts of social needs 
and services. There is at least one Catholic contributor, who furnished the 
excellent account of Catholic social services; but there does not seem to 
be any other Catholic in the list of authors. The International Social Work 
article might well have included a note on the International Catholic Union 
of Social Service, an extremely alert and progressive group which is 
represented at the United Nations, and whose international conferences are 
very much worth while. All students of social work, American minority 
problems, juvenile delinquency, social organization and problems will find 
this new edition of the “Year Book” very much worth while. 


Eva J. Ross 


Progres Scientifique et Service Social. Brussels, Belgium: Union Catholique 
Internationale de Service Social, 1951. Pp. 196. Belgian Francs, 80.00. 


Sociologists and social workers both will be interested in this book, 
for it gives the complete text of papers read at the seventh International 
Conference of Social Service held in Rome, September 7-13, 1950. The 
address on psychology by Father Donceel, S.J., of Fordham University 
will prove particularly interesting. The conferences this coming year will 
be in Montpellier, France from July 30 to August 4, with sociology and 
psychology as its theme. 


Eva J. Ross 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


GORDON C. ZAHN, Editor 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


Pesch Memorial Issue, Social Order (April 1951). 


The entire April issue of Social Order is dedicated to the memory of 
Heinrich Pesch, the German Jesuit priest who died twenty-five years 
ago, on April 1, 1926. In this issue due honor is given to Father Pesch 
for his great contributions to the social thought of his day and for his 
forceful influence on the social thinkers of a later date. Drawing heavily 
upon Aristotelian-Thomistic social philosophy and from the best social 
economists of his day, Father Pesch created the synthesis of socio-economic 
thought known as Christian Solidarism. The ideas incorporated in Chris- 
tian Solidarism were helpful in laying the foundation for Pius XI’s Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. Pesch devoted almost his whole life to enlarging and per- 
fecting his systematic approach to the social reorganization of society. If 
one were to look for a “Summa” of his work, Das Lehrbuch der National- 
okonomie would easily qualify as such. 

In a well-balanced presentation of Father Pesch’s outstanding achieve- 
ments in social thinking, Social Order’s Special Editor, Richard Mulcahy, 
S.J., begins this series of articles with a brief summation of Pesch’s socio- 
economic theory and adds a few details of the vigorous and active life 
being memorialized. Dr. Franz Mueller in his contribution, “I Knew 
Heinrich Pesch,” recalls how a dissatisfaction with the Marxian Socialism 
propagated in Germany after World War I led him to seek for a Catholic 
counterpart to the socialistic creed. This search brought him to Father 
Pesch and an association that produces many interesting insights for the 
reader. In “Pesch and His Contemporaries,” Goetz Briefs discusses Pesch’s 
examination and rejection of both liberalism and socialism as systems of 
economic thought. Briefs goes on to show that Pesch insisted that the 
social economy must be based on the principles of Solidarism. Special 
Editor Mulcahy returns to consider “Economic Freedom in Pesch,” show- 
ing that, while there is definite opposition to laissez-faireism in economic 
life, economic freedom tempered by justice under the guidance of authority 
is upheld. 

Rev. Jacques Yenni, S.J., in his article entitled ‘““Pesch’s Goal of the 
Economy,” provides a thoughtful analysis of the integrating idea under- 
lying Christian Solidarism, viz., that the goal of economic society is to 
provide goods and services for the needs and wants of men to help them 
obtain their individual and social welfare. Another article, “The Peschian 
Interest Theory” by Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J., deals with significant 
contributions that have been summed up as the Theory of Economic Per- 
formance or Service. In trying to find an answer to the vexing question 
of the moral justification of interest-taking, Pesch turned his attention to 
the economic process. He reasoned that, in a market uncorrupted by power 
manipulations, service has an objective value; and interest in such a market 
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is an equivalent return for the service supplied. The final article was writ- 
ten by Gustav Gundlach, S.J., and is entitled “Solidarist Economics”; in 
it the basic philosophy behind Pesch’s system of Solidarism is outlined. 


A very extensive bibliography of Pesch’s writings completes this memo- 
rial issue of Social Order. Students of social thought will find the con- 
venient division into books, articles, and reviews a great help in gaining 
a deeper insight into this notable attempt to construct a socio-economic 
system founded on the “principle of the co-existence of human beings as 
persons.” (Rev.) Victor F. ELMER, O.F.M. 
Holy Name College, Washigton, D. C. 


Stolz, Lois Meek, “The Effect of Mobilization and War on Children,” 
Social Casework, 32(4) :143-149. April 1951. 


Originally a paper presented at the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, this article should be of special pertinence 
to sociologists since the effect of war on children is a very important 
aspect of a current and vital social problem. Dr. Stolz, Professor of Psy- 
chology at Stanford, discusses the effects of war on the personality develop- 
ment of infants, pre-school children, children of school age, and adolescents, 
placing special emphasis on the development of “anxiety and aggression.” 

In any discussion of infants the mother must also be considered, since 
mother and child are so intimately united. It is the mother who is re- 
sponsible for the development of emotional strength or weakness in her 
baby. If war causes the mother to be anxious or frustrated, these emo- 
tional tensions will be transmitted to the baby with resulting danger to 
personality development. The greatest detriment, however, results from 
the separation of mother and child. Dr. Stolz suggests the following pro- 
gram for infants in a war situation: (1) in case of an emergency evacua- 
tion, infants should not be separated from their mothers; (2) mothers with 
infants should be the last source of “manpower for war”; (3) if mothers 
with infants are employed in war work, provision should be made for sub- 
stitute care in line with the best principles of mental hygiene; and (4) 
special counseling service should be provided to help mothers understand 
their own and their babies’ needs in wartime. 

Other age groups present other problems. The separation of pre- 
school children from the father during wartime may result in too close an 
attachment to and dependence on the mother, thereby interfering with 
normal emotional maturation. An interesting note here is Dr. Stolz’s sug- 
gestion that young children should not be hindered from playing war games 
which serve as outlets for their feelings of anxiety and aggression. War 
has deeper and more lasting effects on the personality development of 
infants and pre-school children than on older, more mature children. Chil- 
dren of school age develop a different attitude toward her. For example, 
they want to feel that they have a definite part in it by contributing to 
campaigns to “win the war.” In regard to adolescents, the author sug- 
gests that provision be made for them to work at part-time jobs during 
the war either on a volunteer or pay basis. This helps to inflate their ego 
by making them feel that they are making a worth-while contribution to 
the community war effort. For all of these suggestions, however, Dr. Stolz 
concludes her timely paper with the reminder that “The conditions under 
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which children flourish in their development are the conditions of peace 
and not of war.” SISTER MARY JOHN Murray, C.C.V.I. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Strauss, Leo, “The Social Science of Max Weber,” Measure, 11(2) :204—230. 

Spring 1951. 

In this scholarly article Professor Strauss presents a critical analysis 
and evaluation of the insistance on the part of “the greatest social scientist 
of our century” upon a value-free social science. Weber’s emphasis on this 
point is traced to his belief that there could be no knowledge, scientific or 
rational, of the true value system; that there is a fundamental difference 
between the Is and the Ought. This epistemological obstacle forever binds 
the social scientist to a strict avoidance of “value judgments,” although 
he is permitted — indeed, in Weber’s system, required — to see the objects 
of social science as being constituted by “reference to values.” Strauss 
points to the beginning of Weber’s thought in a combination of Neo- 
Kantianism and the views of the historical school, with the distinction 
between ethical imperatives and cultural values serving as the means of 
combination. The basic premise posits on incompatbility between ultimate 
values which results in a conflict that cannot be solved by human reason. 
To Strauss, ‘“Weber’s thesis necessarily leads to nihilism or to the view 
that every preference, however evil, base or insane, must be judged before 
the tribunal of reason to be as legitimate as any other preference.” This, 
he contends, is a form of the rejection of natural right that marks the 
present state of social science. 


Catholic sociologists have long contended with the problem and place 
of value judgments in their field. Strauss makes a challenging point when, 
discussing the suggestion that the heterogeneity of reality and norm or 
value makes an evaluating social science impossible, he writes: “Let us 
assume that we had genuine knowledge of right and wrong, or of the 
Ought, or of the true value system. That knowledge, while not derived 
from empirical science, would legitimately direct all empirical social 
science; it would be the foundation of all empirical social science.” 

RICHARD C. LEONARD 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Einnitsburg, Md. 


Schmiedeler, Edgar, “The Family in a Revolutionary World,’ American 
Benedictine Review, 1(4) :5038-512. Winter 1950. 


Fr. Schmiedeler has provided us with another clear, orderly discussion 
of the present state of the modern family and the reforms that must be 
made if there is to be the hoped-for rejuvenation and revitalization of this 
“basic social unit.” While the picture is not altogether black (“there is 
some reason for optimism regarding the family picture that did not exist 
before’), the weakness and evils manifested in American family life are 
many. The causes are traced to the effects of (a) the industrial revolution, 
(b) the ideological revolution, and (c) the religious revolution. 

The industrial revolution is given logical priority in that it provides a 
setting in which the other two produce their malevolent effects. From it 
have stemmed urbanization and its disintegrating impact and myriad 
forms of economic and social insecurity. The improvement of the family 
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situation depends, not on unrealistic attempts to turn back the clock, but 
on successful efforts to counter the effects of this revolution by the pro- 
motion of sound economic organization or a sane unionism and by the 
promotion of needed social legislation. The ideological revolution has re- 
sulted in the wide acceptance of false doctrines, false morals, false atti- 
tudes regarding marriage — things manifested in turn by such things 
as contraception, sterilization, frequent divorce, etc. The solution here lies 
in a counter-offensive of thought that will spread the ideals set forth by 
Pius XI in his encyclical on Christian Marriage. The pulpit and the cate- 
chism are to be used, of course, but a vital part is left to such lay activi- 
ties as the forum, study clubs, conferences, to mention but a few. Finally, 
the religious revolution, closely related to the ideological revolution, is 
manifested in all the form of secularization of family life. Once again, 
the Christian home must become a “little church’: there should be a little 
altar or shrine at which the family can gather to pray; religious family 
ritual (blessing of the home, celebration of baptismal anniversaries and 
name days, etc.) should be restored to its rightful importance. Outside 
of the home, family group reception of Communion, attendance at Mass, 
and similar unit participation in religious activities — the family retreat 
is given special praise — are recommended as being of value to the family 
as a unit and to the individual members. 
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